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PREFACE. 



It is more difficult probably, to compose or compile a 
book suited to the feelings and capjxcities of children from 
six to ten years of age, than for persons in any other stage 
of life. About the commencement of this period, it is time 
to throw aside the insipid mental aliment which might have 
been proper and palatable during earlier infancy: and still 
we should be caj*eful for some time yet, not to present them 
with such as they cannot relish nor digest.* 

It has been ^remarked by many instructors, that the most 
of the compilations designed for the primary reading classes, 
contain many pieces on subjects too abstract and complex 
for young children to understand. The same defect may 
be observed in some of the reading lessons in spelling 
books, even although the sentences consist of monosyllables 
of easy pronunciation. It cannot be expected that children 
of six or eight years, can comprehend profound figurative 
expressions^ or read with propriety, what is as unintelligi- 
ble to them as if expressed in Latin. 

Reading lessons for young beginners ought to embrace 
subjects which are calculated to interest their feelings and 
sympathies, captivate their attention and curiosity, and at 
tne same tin^e, as far as possible, to implant in their yield- 
ing hearts the seeds of benevolence and virtue. M. Ber- 
quin has perhaps combined all these intentions as happily 
as any writer wno has devoted his time and talents to juve- 
nile instruction, t The compiler of the '' Pleasing Com- 
panion,'^ recollects the gratification he enjoyed in the early 
perusal of his ingenious and instructive stories. Bei;quin s 

* Instruction should always be rendered a^jreeable, in order to be bene- 
ficial to those that are to learn. The skill of a preceptor consists in gain- 
ing the affections of his pupils, and conveying knowledge in so gradual and 
clear a manner, as to adapt it to the strength of the young student's capa- 
city.* Many a poor child has been disgusted with books and learning, by 
the heavy laborious tasks that have been given it to learn by heart, before 
it was capable of understanding them. [Mestal Improvement. 

Most people would probably become readers, if furnished with suitable 
books at a proper time of life. It is only necessary to offer instruction to 
the voluntary acceptance of children, in a proper manner, to produce an 
ardent appetite for it. [Moral Ikstructor. 

t The interest children generally take in the society of those of their 
own age, is such, that every thingi in print, which is like a picture of them- 
Belves. Aftd the fooi^ty tUey ^ssociat^ witJi% 'wiW be 'mVexcsXSa^, 
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*' Children's -Pncnrf/^ from which a considerable part of 
.the Companion is derived, is too expensive for general 
use, and not adapted to the state of society in the United 
States. The language has therefore been a little modified 
in several of the articles from that work. 

The compiler also recollects the pleasure and instruction 
which he derived from the early perusal of Thomas Day^s 
** History of SandforU and merton,^ and, judging of 
the feelings and sympathies of the present rising genera- 
tion by those of his own childhood, he has drawn pretty 
freely iipon the ample fund of juvenile instruction which 
that production a£fords, in filling up the following pages. 

Maria Edgeworth has contributed much to the stock of 
materials of infantine education, but her works are too pro- 
lix and costly for universal circulation, and, as well as tnose 
of Mrs. Barbauld, seem to be designed for the more opu- 
lent circles of society, both in respect to cost and cna- 
racter. 

The design of the compiler of the present little volume 
is to prepare a convenient and cheap class-book, from vari- 
ous juvenile publications, avoiding, as far as he is able, the 
defects which have been attributed to the former compila- 
tions of this description. 

Philadelphia^ March 26, 1824. 



A PLEASING COMPANION. 



CHAPTER I. 

SELECTIONS TROM THE CHILDREN'S FRIEND. 



SECTION I. 

William and Thomas; or the contrast between Industry 

and Indolence. 

1. In a village, at a small distance from Boston, lived 
a wealthy farmer, who had two sons, William and Tho- 
mas, of whom the former was exactly a year older than 
the latter. 

2. On the day that the second son was bom, the farmer 
set in his orchard two young apple-trees of an equal size, 
on which he bestowed the same care in cultivating, and 
they throve so much alike, that it was a difficult matter 
to say which claimed the preference. 

3. As soon as the children were capable of using gar- 
den implements, their father took them, on a fine day 
early in the spring, to see the two plants he had reared 
for them, and called after their names. William find 
Thomas having much admired the beauty of those trees, 
now filled with blossoms, their father told them that he 
made them a present of them in good condition, and that 
they would continue to thrive or decay, in proportion to 
the labour or neglect they received. 

4. Thomas, though the younger son, turned all his at- 
tention to the improvement of his tree, by clearing it of 
insects as soon as he discovered them, and propping up 
the stem, that it might grow perfectly upright. He dug 
all around it to loosen the earth, that the root might re- 
ceive nourishment from the warmth of the sun, and the 
moisture of the dews. No mother could nurse her child 
more tenderly in its infancy, than Thomas did his tree, 

5. His brother William, however, pursued a very dif* 
ferent conduct ; for he loitered away all his time in the 
most idle and mischievous manner, one of. his principal 

amusements being to throw Btones atipeo^'^^^ ^^-^^^'^^as* 
ed. He kept company with all th^ \^^ Aa^-^^ \si ^^ 
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neighbourhood, with whom he was continually fighting, 
and was seldom without a black eye or a broken shin. 

6. His poor tree was neglected and never thought of, 
till one day in the- autumn, when, by chance, seeing his 
brother's tree loaded with the finest apples, and almost 
ready to break down with the weight, he ran to see his 
o^vn tree, not doubting but he should find it in the same 
pleasing condition. 

7. Great, indeed, was his disappointment and surprise, 
instead of finding the tree loaded with excellent fruit, he 
beheld nothing but a few withered leaves, and branches 
covered with moss. He instantly went to his father, and 
complained of his partiality in giving him a tree that 
was worthless and barren, while his brother's produced 
the most luxuriant fruit. He, therefore, thought that 
his brother should, at least, give him one half of his ap- 
ples. 

8. His father told him, that it was by no means reason- 
able that the industrious should give up part of their 
labour to feed the idle. "If your tree," said he, "has 
produced you nothing, it is but a just reward of your 
indolence, since you see what the industry of your bro- 
ther has gained him. 

9. " Your tree was equally full of blossoms, and grew 
in the same soil ; but you paid no attention to the culture 
of it. Your brother suffered no visible insects to remain 
on his tree ; but you neglected that caution, and left 
them even to eat up the very buds. As I cannot bear to 
see even plants perish through neglect, I must now take 
this tree from you, and give it to your brother, whose 
care and attention may possibly restore it to its former 
vigour. 

10. " The fruit it shall produce must be his property, 
and you must no longer consider yourself as having any 
right to it. However, you may go to my nursery, and 
there choose any other which you may like better, and 
try what you can do with it ; but if you neglect to take 
proper care of it, I shall also take that from you, and 
give it to your brother, as a reward for his superior in- 
dustry and attention." 

11. This had the desired effect on William, who 
clearly perceived the justice and propriety of his father's 
reasoning, and instantly got into the nursery to choose 
the most thriving apple-tree he could there meet with. 



His brother Thomas assisted him in the culture of his 
tree, advising him in what manner to proceed ; and Wil- 
liam made the best use of his time, and the instructions 
he received from his brother. g. 

12. He left off all his mischievjous tricks, forsook the 
company of idle boys, applied himself cheerfully to work, 
and in autumn received the reward of his labour, his tree 
being then loaded with fruit. 

13. From this happy change in his conduct, he derived 
the advantages not only of enriching himself with a plen- 
tiful crop of fruit, but also of getting rid of bad and per- 
nicious habits. His father was so perfectly satisfied 
with his reformation, that the following season he gave 
him and his brother the produce of ^Pbmall orchard, 
which they shared equally between them. Berquin, 

14. 'Tis the voice of a slug-gard — I heard him complain, 

" You have wak'd me too soon, I must slumber again." 

As the door on its hinges, so he on his bed 

Turns his sides and his shoulders and his heavy head. 

15. "A little more sleep and a little more slumber;" 

Thtm he wastes half his days and his hou^ without number. 
An^ when he gets up he sits folding his hands, 
Or walks about saunfring, or trifling he stands. 

16« I passed by his garden and saw the wild briar, 

Thie t]K)rn and the thistle grew broader and higher; 
The clothes that hang on him are turning to rags ; 
And his money still wastes, till he starves or he begs ; 

17. I made him a visit, still hopinff to find 

He had ta'en better care for improving his mind; 
He told me his dreams, talked of eating and drinking. 
But he scarce reads his bible, and never loves thinking. 

18. Said I then to my heart, " Here's a lesson for me ; 
That man's but a picture of what I might be : 

But thanks to my friends for their care in my breeding. 
Who taught me betimes to love working and reading!" 

Watts. 



SECTION II. 

Mischief its own Punishment^ exemplijied in the history 

of William and Henry. 

1. Mr. Stevenson and his little son Richard, as they 
were, one fine day, walking in the fields together, passed 
by the side of a garden, in which they saw a beautiful 
pear-tree loaded with fruit. Richard cast a longing eye 
at it, and complained to his papa that he was very ^^* 

S. On Mr. Stevenson's saying that \\^ ^^ '^x^ ^^^\ 
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but they must bear it with patience till they got home, 
Richard pointed to the pear-tree, and begged that his 
papa would let him go and get one ; for as the hedge 
was not vely thi^, he said he could easily get through, 
without being sefti by any one. 

3. Richard's father reminded him that the garden and 
fruit were private property, and to take any thing from 
thence, without permission of the owner, was nothing 
less than being guilty of a robbery. He allowed that 
there might be a possibility of getting into the garden 
without being seen by the owner of it; but such a wicked 
action could not be concealed from him, who sees every 
action of our lives, and who penetrates even into the very 
secrets of ourflfcarts ; and that is God. 

4. His* son shook his head, and said he was sensible of 
his error, and would no more think of committing what 
might be called a robbery. He recollected that parson 
Jackson had told him the same thing before, but he had 
then forgotten it. 

5. At this instMit a man started up from behind the 
hedge, which had^efore concealed him from their sight. 
This was an old man, the owner of the garden, who had 
heard every thing that had passed betwjeen Mr. Steven- 
son and his son. 

6. " Be thankful to God, my child, said the old man, 
that your father prevented yoiir getting into my garden 
with the view to deprive m» of that which does not be- 
long to you. You little thought, that at the foot of each 
tree is placed a trap to catch thieves, which you could 
not have escaped, and which might have lamed you for 
the rest of your life. 

7. I am, however, happy to find, that you so readily 
listened to the admonition of your father, and showed 
such a fear of offending God. As you have behaved in 
so just and sensible a manner, you shall now, without any 
danger or trouble, partake of the fruit of my garden." 
He then went to the finest pear-tree, gave it a shake, and 
brought down near a hat-full of fruit, which he immedi- 
ately gave to Richard. 

8. This civil old man could not be prevailed on to ac- 
cept of anything in return, though Mr. Stevenson pulled 
out his purse for that purpose. " I am sufficiently satis- 
fied, sir, said he, in thus obliging your son, and were I 
to accept of any thing, that satisfaction would be lost." 
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Mr. Stevenson thanked him kindly, and having shaken 
hands over the hedge, they parted, Richard at die same 
time taking leave of the did man in a polite manner. 

9. Little Richard, having finished several of the pears 
began to find himself at leisure to talk toJiis papa. " ^Sflfm 
is a very good old man, said he, but would God hilve 
punished me, had I takem these pears without his leave?" 

10. " He certainly would, replied Mr. Stevenson, for 
he never fails to reward good actions, and chastise those 
who commit evil. The good old man fully explained to 
you this matter, in telling you of the traps laid for thieves, 
into which you must inevitably have fallen, had you en- 
tered his garden in a clandestine manner. 

11." God directs events so as to reward good people 
for virtuous actions, and to punish the wicked for their 
crimes. In order to make this more clear to you, I will 
relate to you an affair which happened when I was a 
boy, and which I shall never forget." Richard seemed 
very attentive to his father, and having said he should 
be very glad to hear his story, Mr. Stevenson thus pro- 
ceeded. 

12. " When I lived with my father, and was nearly 
about your age, we had two neighbours, between whose 
houses ours was situated, and their names were Davis 
and Johnson. MrTDavis had a son named William, and 
Mr. Johnson one also of the name of Harry. Our gar- 
dens were at that time separated only by quickset hedges, 
so that it was easy to see into each other's grounds. 

13. "It was too often the practice with William, when 
he found himself alone in his father's garden, to take 
pleasure in throwing stones over the hedges, without 
paying the least regard to the mischief they might do. 
Mr. -Davis had frequently caught him at this dangerous 
sport, and never failed to reprimand him severely for it, 
threatening him with severe punishment if he did not 
desist. • 

14. " This child, unhappily, either knew not or would 
not take the trouble to reflect that we are not to do amiss, 
even when we are alone, for reasons I have already men- 
tioned to you. His father being one day gone out, and 
therefore thinking that nobody could see him, or bring 
him to punishment, he filled his pockets with stones, and 
then began to fling them about at random. 

* 15. **Mr. Johnson happened to be m\\\^ gax^^"^^^"^^ 
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same time, and his son Harry with him. This boy was 
much of the same disposition as William, thinking there 
was no crime in committing any mischief, provided he 
was not discovered. His father had a gun charged, 
injMkph he brought into the garden in order to shoot the 
apK'ows which made sad havoc among his cherries, and 
was sitting in a summer-house to watch them. 

16. "At that instant, a servant came to acquaint him, 
that a strange gentleman desired to speak with him, and 
was waiting in the parlour. He therefore put down the 
gfun in the summer-house, and strictly ordered Harry by 
no means to touch it ; but he was no sooner gone, than 
his naughty son said to himself, that he could see no harm 
in playing a little with the gun, and therefore took it up, 
put it on his shoulder, and endeavoured to act the part 
of a soldier. 

1 7. " The muzzle of the gun happened to be pointed 
towards Mr. Davis's garden, and just as he was in the 
midst of his military exercises, a stone thrown by Wil- 
liam hit him directly in one of his eyes. The fright and 
pain together made Harry drop the gun, which went off, 
and in a moment both gardens resounded with the most 
dismal shrieks and lamentations. Harry had received 
a blow in the eye with a stone, and the whole charge had 
entered William's leg. The sad consequences of which 
were, the one lost an eye, and the other a leg." 

18. Richard could not help pitying poor William and 
Harry for their terrible misfortune ; and Mr. Stevenson 
was not angry with his son for his tenderness. " It is 
true (said he) they were much to be pitied, and their 
parents still more, for having such vicious and disobe- 
dient children. Yet it is probable, if God had not early 
punished these boys, they would have continued their 
mischievous practices as often as they should find them- 
selves alone; but by these misfortunes they learned to 
know, that God publicly punishes all wickedness done in 



secret." 



19. This had the desired effect, as both ever after left 
off all kinds of mischief, and became prudent and sedate. 
Certain it is that an all-wise Creator never chastises us 
but with a view to add to our happiness. 

20. Richard was very much struck with this story, 
and said he hoped he should never lose either a leg or 
an eye by such imprudent conduct. This interesting 
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conversation was interrupted by their arrival at their 
own house, when Richard hastened to find his brothers 
and sisters, to tell them the adventures of his walk, and 
the history of William and Harry. BERquiN. 



SECTION III. 

The Sparrcrufs Nest. 

1. Billy Jess amy, having one day espied a spar- 
row's nest under the eves of the house, ran directly to 
inform his sisters of the. important discovery, and they 
immediately fell into a consultation concerning the man- 
ner in which they should take it. It was at last agreed, 
that they should wait till the young ones were fledged, 
that Billy should then get a ladder up against the wall^ 
and that his sisters should hold it fast below, while he 
mounted after the prize. 

2. As soon as they thought these poor little creatures 
were properly fledged, preparations were made for the 

. execution of their intended plan. The old birds flew 
[backwards and forwards about the nest, and expressed, 
ras well as they were able, the sorrow and affliction they 
; felt on being robbed of their young. Billy and his two 
j sisters, however, paid no regard to their piteous moans ; 
\ for they took the nest, with three young ones in it. 

3. As they had now got the innocent prisoners in their 
possession, the next thing to be considered, was, what 
they should do with them. The younger sister being of 
a mild and tender-hearted disposition proposed putting 
Aem into a cage, promising to look after them herself, 
and to see that Aey wanted for nothing. She reminded her 
brother and sister how pretty it would be to see and hear 

ose birds when grovni up. 

4. Billy, however, was of a very different opinion ; for 
insisted on it, that it would be better to pluck off* 

ir feathers, and then set them down in the middle of 

room, as it would be very funny to see how they 

ould hop about without feathers. The elder sister was of 

E*^e same way of thinking as the younger, but Billy was 
termined to have the matter entirely his own way. 
5. The two little ladies finding they were not likely to 
ve things as they wished, gave up the point withouit 
buch hesitation ; for Billy had already begun to strip the 
plpless birds. As fast as he plucked them he put theixi 
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down on the floor, and it was not long before the little 
birds were stripped of all their tender feathers. The poor 
things cried Wheet! Wheet! and complained in the most 
piteous accents ; they shook their little wings and shud- 
dered with the cold. 

6. Billy, however, who had not the least kind of feel- 
ing for their sufferings, carried his persecutions still fur- 
ther, pushing them with his toe, to make them go on 
when they stopped, and laughed most heartily whenever 
they staggered or tumbled down through weakness. 

7. Though ^is two sisters at first had pleaded against 
this cruel kind of sport, yet seeing their brother so merry 
on the occasion, they forgot the former dictates of hu- 
manity, and joined in the cruel sport with him. Such, 
as we see in tfie preceding Tale, is the influence of a bad 
example ! 

8. In the midst of this cruel kind of enjoyment, at a 
distance they saw their tutor approaching ; this put them 
into some flurry, and each pocketed a bird. They would 
have avoided their tutor, but he called to them, and 
asked their reasons, for wishing to shun him. They ap- 
proached him very slowly, with their eyes cast down- 
wards, which convinced him something amiss was going 
forward. 

9. On their answering that they were only playing, 
their tutor observed to them, that they very well knew 
he never denied them innocent amusement, but on the 
contrary was always glad to see them cheerful and happy. 
He took notice that each held one of their hands in their 
pockets, upon which he insisted on their pulling them out, 
and letting him see what it was they endeavoured to con- 
ceal. 

10. They were obliged to comply much against their 
will, when each produced a poor bird that had been strip- 
ped of its feathers. The tutor was filled with pity and in- 
dignation, and gave each of them a look, that was more 
dreadful than any words he could have spoken. Aftei 
some silence, Billy attempted to justify himself by saying, 
that it was a droll sight to see sparrows hopping about 
without feathers, and he could not see any harm in it. 

11. "Can you then, said the tutor to Billy, take plea- 
sure in seeing innocent creatures suffer, and hear their 
cries without pity ?" Billy said he did not see how they 
could suffer, from having a few feathers pulled off. Tlie 
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tutor to convince him of his error, pulled a few hairs 
from his head, when he roared out loudly, that he hurt him. 

12. "What would your pain be then, said the tutor, 
were I thus to pluck all the hair oflF your head ? You are 
sensible of the pain you now feel, but you was insensible 
of the torment to which you put those innocent creatures 
that never offended you. But that you, ladies, should 
join in such an act of cruelty, very much surprises me !" 

13. The ladies stood motionless, and then, without be- 
ing able to say a word, sat down with their eyes swim- 
ming in' tears J which their tutor observing, he said no 
more to them. But Billy still persisted in his opinion 

I that he did the birds no harm ; on the contrary, he said, 
they showed their pleasure by clapping their wings and 
' chirping. 

14. " They clapped their wings, said the tutor, from the 
pain you put them to; and what you call singing, were 

I cries and lamentations. Could those birds have ex- 
pressed themselves in your speech, you would have heard 
them cry : " Ah, father and mother, save us, for we have 
fallen into the hands of cruel children, who have rob- 
bed us of all our feathers ! We are cold and in pain. Come 
warm us and cure us, or we shall soon die !" 

15. The little ladies could no longer refrain from tears, 
and accused Billy of leading them into this act of cruelty. 
Billy was himself become sensible of his faults, and had 
already felt the smart of having a few hairs plucked 
from his head ; but the reproaches of his own heart, were 
now visible on his countenance. 

16. It appeared to the tutor, that there was no need of 
carrying the punishment any further ; for the error Billy 
had committed did not arise from a natural love of cru- 
elty, but merely from want of thought and reflection. 
From this moment Billy, instead of punishing and tor- 
menting dumb creatures, always felt for their distresses, 
and did what he could to relieve them. Berquin. 



SECTION IV. 

Caroline^ or a Lesson to cure Vanity. 

1. A PLAIN white frock had hitherto been the only 
dress of Caroline.^ Her auburn hair, \i\v\dft. V^ "snrn^^ 
tdt the torturing iron, flowed upon \vet ^o\iI^^««^ *^25^ 
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graceful ringlets, now and then disturbed by the gentle 
winds. 

2. Being one day in company with some little girls, 
who, though no older than herself, were dressed in all 
the empty parade of fashion, the glare and glitter of those 
fine clothes raised in her heart a desire she had never 
before felt. ^ 

3. As soon as she got home, " My dfeOT mamma, said 
she, I have this afternoon seen Miss Flippant and her two 
sisters, whom yoa very well know. The eldest is not 
older than myself, and yet they were all dressed in the 
most elegant manner. Their parents must certainly have 
great pleasure in seeing them so finely dressed ; and, as 
they are not richer than you, do, my dear mamma, let me 
have a fine silk slip, embroidered shoes like theirs, and let 
my hair be dressed by Mr. Frizzle, who is said to be a 
very capital man in his profession." 

4. Her mother replied, that she should have no objec- 
tion to gratify her wishes, provided it would ,add to her 
happiness ; but she was rather fearful it might have a con- 
trary effect. As Caroline could not give in to this mode 
of thinking, she requested her mamma to explain her 
reasons for what she had said. 

5. " Because, said her mother, you will be in continual 
fear of spotting your silk slip, and even rumpling it when- 
ever you wear it. A dress like that of Miss Flippant 
will require the utniost care and attention to preserve it 
from accidents ; for a single spot will spoil its beauty, 
and you very well know there is no washing of silks. 
However extensive my fortune may be, I assure you, it 
is not sufficient to purchase you silk gowns as often as 
you would wish to have them." 

6. Caroline considered these arguments as very trifling, 
and promised to give her mamma no uneasiness as to her 
carelessness in wearing her fine clothes. Though her 
mamma consented to let her be dressed in the manner 
she requested, yet she desired her to remember the hints 
she had given her of the vexations to which her vanity 
would expose her. 

7. Caroline, on whom this good advice had no effect, 
lost not a moment in destroying all the pleasure and en- 
joyment of her infancy. Her hair, which before hung 
aovm in careless ringlets, was now twisted up in paper^ 
and squeezed between a pair of burning tongs ; that fine 
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jet, which had hitherto so happily set off the whiteness 
of her forehead, was lost under a clod of powder and po- 
matum. 

8. In a few days the mantua-maker arrived with a fine 
slip of pea green taffata, with fine pink trimmings, and a 
pair of shoes, elegantly worked to answer the slip. The 
sight of them gave infinite pleasure to Caroline ; but it 
was eUsily to be perceived, when she had them on, that 
her limbs were under great restraint, and her motions 
had lost their accustomed ease and freedom. That inno- 
cence and candour, which used to adbrti her lovely coun- 
tenance, began to be lost amidst the profusion of flowers, 
silks, gauzes and ribands. 

9. The novelty however, of her appearance, quite en- 
chanted her. ^ Her eyes, with uncommon eagerness, wan- 
dered over every part of her dress, and were seldom re- 
moved, imless to take a general survey of the whole in a 
pier-glass. She prevailed on her mamma, to let her send 
cards of invitation to all her acqu^ntances, in order to en- 
joy the inexpressible pleasure of being giazed at. As 
soon as they were met, she would walk backward and for- 
ward before them, like a peacock, and seemed to consider 
herself as the empress of the world, and them as her 
vassals. 

10. AH this triumph and consequence, however, met 
with many mortifying circumstances. The children who 
lived near her, were one day permitted to ramble about 
the fields, when Caroline accompanied them and led the 
way. What first attracted their attention, was a beautiful 
meadow, enamelled with a variety of charming flowers ; and 
butterflies, whose wings were of various colours, hovered 
over its surface. 

11. The little ladies amused themselves with hunting 
these butterflies, which they carefully caught without 
hurting them ; and, as soon as they had examined their 
beauties let them fly again. Of the flowers that sprung 
beneath their feet, they made nosegays, formed in the pret- 
tiest taste. 

12. Though pride would not at first permit Caroline to 
partake of these mean amusements, yet she at last wanted 
to share in the diversion ; but they told her, that the 
ground might be damp, which would infallibly stain her 
shoes, and hurt her silk slip. They had discovered Ker 
mtention in thus bringing them togetivex^ \A\vOci ^"^^ ^-^ 

B 2 
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to show her fine clothes, and they were, therefore, resolved 
to mortify her vanity. 

13. Caroline was of course under the necessity of being 
solitary and inactive, while her companions sported on the 
grass without fear of incommoding themselves. The 
pleasure she had lately taken in viewing her fine slip and 
shoes was, at this moment, but a poor compensation for the 
mirth and merriment she thereby lost. 

14. On one sidij^f the meadow grew a fine grove of 
trees, which resoaM|d with the various notes of innume- 
rable birds, and '^i^lpbh seemed to invite every one that 
passed that way to retire thither, and partake of the indul- 
gences of the shade. 

15. The little maidens entered this grove, jumping and 
sporting, without fearing any injury to their clothes : Ca- 
roline would have followed them, but they advised her not, 
telling her, that the bushes would certainly tear her fine 
trimmings. She plainly saw that her friends who were 
joyously sporting among the trees, were making them- 
selves merry at her expense, and therefore grew peevish 
and ill-humoured. 

16. The youngest of the visiters, however, had some sort 
of compassion on her. She had just discovered a comer 
where a quantity of fine wild strawberries grew, when she 
called to Miss Caroline, and invited her to eat part of 
them. This she readily attempted ; but no sooner had she 
entered the grove, than she was obliged to call out for 
help. Hereupon the children all gathered to the spot, and 
found poor Caroline fastened by die gauze of her hat to a 
branch of white-thom,'from which she could not disengage 
herself. 

1 7. They immediately took out the pins that fastened 
her hat ; but to add to her misfortune, as her hair, which 
had been frizzled with so much labour, was also entangled 
with the branch of white-thorn, it cost her almost a whole - 
lock before she could be set at liberty. Thus, in an in- 
stant, was all the boasted superstructure of her head dress 
put into a state of confusion. 

18. After what had passed, it cannot be difficult to sup- 
pose in what manner her playmates viewed this accident. 
Instead of consolation, of which Caroline stood in much 
need, they could not refrain laughing at the odd figure she 
made, and did actually torment her with an hundred witty 
jokes. After having put her a little into order, they quit* " 
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ted her in search of new amusements, and were soon seen 
on the top of a neighbouring hill. 

19. Caroline found it very difficult to reach this hill; 
for her fine shoes, that were made very tight, in order to 
set off her feet the better, greatly retarded her speed. Nor 
was this the only inconvenience ; for her corsets and stays 
were drawn so close that she could not properly breathe. 
She would 'v^ery willingly have gone home to change her 
dress, in order to be more at ease ; but she well knew diat 
her friends would not give up their amusements to please 
her caprice. 

20. Her playmates having reached the summit of the 
hill, enjoyed the beautiful prospect that surrounded them 
on all sides. On one hand were seen verdant meadows; 
on the other the riches of the harvest, with meandering 
streams which intersected the fields, and country seats and 
cottages scattered here and there. So grand a prospect 
could not fail of delighting them, and they danced about 
with joy ; while poor Caroline found herself obliged Jo re- 
main below, overwhelmed with sorrow, not being able to 
get up the hill. 

21. In such a situation she had leisure enough to make 
the mosf^serious reflections. " To what purpose said she 
to herself, am I dressed in these fine clothes ? Of what a 
deal of pleasure dc^ they debar me, and do not all my pre- 
sent sufferings arise merely from the possession of them ?'* 
She was giving up her mind to these distressing thoughts, 
when she suddenly saw her friends come running down 
the hill, and all crying out together as they passed her, 
" run, run, Caroline ! there is a terrible storm behind the 
hill, and it is coming towards us ! If you do not make 
haste, your fine silk slip wU be "Cicely soused !" 

22. The fear of having her slip spoiled recalled her 
strength ; she forgot her weariness, pinched feet, and tight 
laced waist, and made all the haste she could to get under 
shelter. In spite of all her efforts, however, she could not 
run as fast as her companions, who were not incommoded 
by their dresses. 

23. Every moment produced some obstacle to her speed; 
at one time, by her hoop and flounces in the narrow paths 
she had to pass through ; at another, by her train, of which 
the furzes frequently took hold ; and at others, by Mons, 
Pomatum and Powder's fine scaffold work abovit. net head^ 
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on which the wind beat down the branches of such trees 
as she was obliged, in her progress home, to pass under. 

24. At last, down came the storm with great fury, and 
I^ul and rain mixed fell in torrents. All her companions 
were safe at home before it began, and none were exposed 
to its rage but poor Caroline, who indeed, got home at last, 
but in a most disastrous condition. 

25. She had left one of her fine shoes behind her in a 
large muddy hole, which, in her precipitate flight, she had 
hurried over without observing ; and to fill up the measure 
of her misfortunes, just as she had got over the meadow, a 
sudden gust of wind made free with her hat, and blew it into 
a pond of stagnated and filthy water. 

26. So completely soaked was every thing she had on, 
that it was with difficulty they got her undressed ; as to her 
silk slip, it indeed afforded a miserable spectacle of fallen 
pride and vanity. 

27. Her mother seeing her in tears, jocosely said to her, 
*' My dear, shall I have another slip made up for you against 
to-morrow ?" — '*" Oh, no, mamma, answered Caroline, kiss- 
ing her, I am perfectly convinced from experience, that fine 
clothes cannot add to the happiness of the wearer, h^t me 
ag:un have my nice white frock, and no more powd or and 
pomatum ; for I am ashamed of my folly and vanity." 

28. Caroline soon appeared in hert former drcps, and 
with it she recovered her usual ease and freedom, looking 
more modest and pleasing than she ever did in her gaudy 
finery. Her mamma did not regret the loss she had sus- 
tained in the wreck of the silk slip, fine shoes, and hat, since 
it produced the means of bringing her daughter back to rea- 
son and prudence. Berquin. 

29. Do you, my fair, endeavour to possess 
Ad ele^Dce of mind as well as dress: 
Be that your ornament, and knoW to please 
By graceful nature^s unaffected ease. 



SECTION V. 

Arthur and Adrian ; or two heads better than one. 

1.^ Adrian had frequently heard his father say, that chil- 
dren had but little knowledge with respect to what was most 
proper for them ; and that the greatest proof they could 
give of their wisdom, consisted in following the advice of 
people, who had more age and experience. This was a kind 
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of doctrine Adrian did not understand, or at least would 
not, therefore it is no wonder he forgot it. 

2. This wise and good father had allotted to him and his 
brother Arthur a convenient piece of ground, in order that 
each might be possessed of a little garden, and display his 
knowledge and industry in the cultivati^on of it. They had 
also leave to sow whatever seed they should think proper, 
and to transplant any tree they liked out of their father's 
nursery into their own garden. 

3. Arthur remembered those worjs of his father, which 
his brother Adrian had forgotten, and therefore went to 
consult their gardener Rufus. " Pray tell me, said he, what 
is now in season to sow in my garden, and in what manner 
I am to set about my business?" 

4. The gardener hereupon gave him several roots and 
seeds, such as were most proper for the season. Arthur 
instantly ran and put them in the ground, and Rufus, very 
kindly, not only assisted him in the work, but made him 
acquainted with many things necessary to be known. 

5. Adrian, on the other hand, shrugged up his shoulders 
at his brother's industry, thinking he was taking much more 
pains than was necessary. Rufus not observing this con- 
temptuous treatment, offered him likewise his assistance 
and instruction ; but he refused it in a manner that suffi- 
ciently betrayed his vanity and ignorance. 

6. He then went into his father's garden and took from 
thence a quantity of flowers which he immediately trans- 
planted into his own. The gardener took no notice of him 
but left him to do as he liked. 

7. When Adrian visited his garden the next morning, 
all the flowers he had planted hung down their heads like 
so many mourners at a funeral, and, as he plainly saw, 
were in a dying state. He replaced them with others from 
his father's garden ; but, on visiting them the next morn- 
ing, he found them perishing like the former. 

8. This was a matter of great vexation to Adrian, who 
consequently became soon disgusted with this kind of busi- 
ness. He had no idea of taking so much pains for the pos- 
session of a few flowers, and therefore gave it up as an un- 
profitable game. Hence his piece of groUhd soon became a 
wilderness of weeds and thistles. 

9. As he was looking into his brother's garden^ abow^ 
the beginning of summer, he saw sotnetScvm^ ol ^x^i ^^^x» 
JumgiDg near the ground, whicli, on ex8croATi«i^AO^\N& ^^^SD^ 
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to be strawberries of a delicious flavour. ^ Ah ! (ssud he) 
I should have planted strawberries in my garden." 

10. Some time afterwards, walking again in his brother's 
garden, he saw little berries of a milk-white colour, which 
hung down in clusters from the branches of a bush. .Ijpon 
examination, he found they were currants, which evet(. the 
sight of was a feast. Ah ! (said he) I should have, plajnted 
currants in my garden. {' * . 

11. The gardener then observed to him, that it was bis 
own fault that his garden was not as productive as his bro- 
ther's. " Never for the future, (said Rufus) despite tlxe in- 
struction and assistance of any one, since you will find by 
experience, that two heads are better than one?^ j 

Berquik* 



SECTION VI. 

Cleopatra; or^ the Reformed Little Tyrant. 

1. A PERT little vixen, whose name was Cleopatra, was ( 
continually teazing and commanding her poor brother. 
^ So you will not do what I bid you, Mr. Obstinacy! (she 
would often say to him) Come, come, sir, obey, or it shall 
be the worse for you." 

2. If Cleopatra's word might be taken for it, her brother 
did every thing wrong; but on the contrary, whatever she 
thought of doing was the master-piece of reason and sound 
sense. If he proposed any kind of diversion she was sure 
to consider it as dull and insipid ; but it often happened 
that she would herself the next day recommend the same 
thing, and having forgotten what she had said of it before, 
consider it as the most lively and entertaining. 

3. Her brother was obliged to submit to her unaccounta- 
ble whims and fancies, or else endure the most disagreeable 
lectures a little female tongue could utter. If ever he pre- 
sumed to be so hardy as to reason with her on her strange 
conduct, instant destruction to his play things was the in- 
evitable consequence. 

4. Her parents with regret saw this strange and tyran- 
nical dispositioi^ of their daughter, and in vain did every 
thing they could think of to break her of it. Her mother 
in particular, continually enforced on her mind, that such 
children never procured the esteem of others ; and that » 
^rl, who set up her own opinion against that of every one 
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else, would soon become intolerable and insupportable to 
all her acquaintance. 

5. This prudent advice, however, made no impression on 
her stubborn heart; and her brother wearied out by her 
caprice and tyranny, began to have very litj^e affection for 
her. It one day happened, that a gentleman of a free and 
open temper, dined at their house ; he could not help ob- 
serving with what a haugRty air she treated her poor bro- 
ther, and indeed, every other person in the room. 

6. At first the rules of politeness kept him from saying 
any thing ; but at last, tired out with her impertinence, he 
began, addressing his discourse to her mamma in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

7. " I was lately in France ; *and I was fond of being pre- 
sent at the soldier's exercise. I used to go as often as I could 
to see their manoeuvres on the parade, nearly in the same 
manner as here on the field days. Among the soldiers there 
were many I observed with whiskers, which gave them a 
very fierce soldier-like look. Now had I a child like your 
Cleopatra, I would instantly give her a soldier's uniform 
and put on her a pair of whiskers, when she might with 
rather more propriety than at present, act the part of a 
commander." 

8. Cleopatra heard this, and stood covered with confu- 
sion ! She could not help blushing, and was unable to con- 
ceal her tears. However, this reproach perfectly reformed 
her, and she became sensible how unbecoming was a tyran- 
nizing temper. It has been observed, that to be sensible 
of our errors is half the work of reformation. 

9. So it happened with Cleopatra, who with the assist- 
ance of her mother's prudent counsels, became an amiable 

girl. - • 

10. Her reformation was a credit to her ; and it is much 
to be wished that all young ladies, who take no pains to 
conquer their passions, would at least imitate Cleopatra, 
and wish to avoid being told, that a soldier's dress and a 
pair of whiskers would better become them than nice cam- 
bric frocks and silk slips. Had Cleopatra attended to the 
advice of her parents, and not have imagined that great- 
ness consi»ts in impertinence, she would have been happy 
much sooner than she was. Berquin. 

11. There was a little stubborn dame. 
Whom no authority co\iVdtaxi\e\ 
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RestiFe by longf indulg^ence groirn. 
No will she minded but her own ; 
At trifles oft sheM scold and fret, 
Then in a corner take a seat, 
And surly moping all the day, 
Disdain alike to work or play. 

12. Papa alt softer arts had tryM, 
And sharper remedies applied ; 

But both were vain, for every course 
He took still made her worse and worse. 
Mamma observM the rising lass 
By stealth retiring to the glass ; 
On this a deep design she laid, 
To tame the humour of the maid. 
Contriving, like a prudent mother. 
To make one follv cure another. 

13. Upon the wall, against the seat 
Which Cleo used for her retreat, 
Whene'er by accident offended, 

A looking^lass was straight suspended. 
That it might show her how deformM 
She lookM, and frightful, when she stormM ; 
And warn her, as she priz'd her beauty. 
To bend her humour to her duty. 

14. All this the looking-glass achievM, 
Its tlireats were minded and beliey'd. 
The maid, who spurnM at all advice, 
Grew tame, and gentle in a trice; 
So when all other means had faiPd, 

The silent monitor prevaiPd. Wilkii* 



SECTION VII, 

The BircTs Effg* 

' 1. Little Gregory was fond of walking in a wood 
which stood at a short distance from his father's house. 
The wood being young, the trees were consequently small, 
and placed very near to each other, with two or three paths 
between them. 

2. As he was one day walking up and down, in order to 
rest himself a little, he placed his back against a tree whose 
stem was quite slender, and therefore all its branches shook 
as soon as it was touched. This rustling happened to 
frighten a little bird which sprung from a neighbouring 
bush, and flew into another part of the wood. 

3. Gregory was vexed to think he had disturbed the 
bird, and fixed his eyes on the bush, in hopes of seeing it 
return. While he was thus attentively on the watch, he 
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imagined he saw among the twisted branches something 
like a tuft of hay. As his curiosity was raised to know 
what it was, he went up close to the hedge, and found this 
tuft of hay was hollow like a bowl. 

4. On putting aside the branches, he saw something like 
little balls within it, which were spotted, and of an oval 
shape. They lay close to each other, on something very 
soft. ** Bless me, (said Gregory) this must be certainly 
what I have heard some people call a bird's nest, and the 
balls must be eggs. They are indeed less than our eggs, 
but then our hens are larger than these birds." 

5. He had some thoughts, at first, of taking away the 
whole nest; but upon second consideration, he contented 
himself with taking only one of the eggs, with which he 
instantly ran home. In the midst of his haste, he met his 
sister. " See this little egg^ (said he to her) I have just 
now found it in a nest in which were five others." 

6. She desired to have it in her hand, examined it atten- 
tively, and then returned it to her brother. At last they 
began rolling it up and down a table, just as they would a 
ball. One pushed it one "w^y and the other a different 
way, till at last they pushed it oiF the table, when it fell on 
the floot and broke. This set them a crying, and each 
mutually accused the other of being the cause of this sad 
disaster. 

7. Their mother happening to. hear them cry, came to 
inquire into the cause of it, when both began at once tell- 
ing their sorrows ; and having heard their different stories, 
she took them affectionately by the hand and led them to 
a tree, whose stately boughs afforded a pleasant shade to a 
verdant bank, on which Siey all sat down together. 

8. " My dear children, (said their mamma) make your- 
selves easy. You have broken the egg between you, and 
that, to be sure is a misfortune ; but it is of too trifling a 
nature to suffer it to make you so unhappy. After all, 
Gregfory, there is some room for complaint against you, as 
it was an act of injustice to rob the poor bird of its egg. 

9. " You must have seen how the hen places her eggs in 
a nest on which she sits to warm and animate them. In 
about three weeks, from the eggs proceed chickens, 
which pierce the shell, arid in a few days come and feed 
out of your hand. This egg which you have just now 
broken, iiad you left it in the nest,'wo\iid\va.N^>ae.c^T3aR.^ 
Hxrtafcbick. 
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10. " The bird you saw fly out of the bush, was probai- 
bly the mother, which will, very likely, return again, to see 
what mischief you have done her, and perhaps she will 
forsake it altogether, which birds frequently do when dis- 
turbed. 

11. "Though the loss is only a single egg^ yet that per- 
haps will inform them that their habitation is discovered, 
when they have every thing to be afraid of from our vio- 
lence. They guess, perhaps, that when their little ones 
shall be hatched, those that robbed them of an egg^ will 
return and seize upon their infant family. If this nest you 
have been robbing, for I cannot call it any thing less than 
a robbery, should be on that account forsaken, I think you 
will be very sorry for it." 

12. Gregory replied, that it would indeed give him much 
imeasiness, and seemed very sorry that he had meddled 
with the egg, " But, said he to his mamma, I had not the 
least thought-of what you have been telling me, nor did I 
suppose there could be any harm in bringing it to my sis- 
ter, for it was principally on that account I took it." 

13. His mamma replied, that she readily believed him; 
for she told him she was sensible, that he had too good a 
heart to wish to do mischief merely for the sake of tor-, 
menting others. Gregory was, indeed, a very good boy, 
and was remarkable for his duty to his parents, his tender 
attachment to his sister, and his universal benevolence to 
every one. 

14. The little girl observed to her mamma, that the nest 
which her brother had shown her, did not, in any degree, 
resemble the swallows' nests which were seen about the 
comers of the windows of some houses. 

15. " My dear, replied her mamma, every nest is not 
alike, any more than every bird, some being great and 
others little; some are never seen to perch on trees, while 
others are hardly ever out of them ; some are bulky and 
inactive, others slim, and full of cunning and industry; the 
plumage of some is beautiful beyond description, with an 
amazing variety of colours, and others have a plain and 
homely appearance ; some subsist on fruits, some feed upon 
insects, and many live by making a prey of, and devouring 
the smaller birds." , 

16. Here her little daughter exclaimed, " O, what wicked 
creatures ! I am sure I ;^ould think it no crime to destroy 
the nests of such unnatuthd birds !'jr—" Very true, replied 
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her mamma, and there are many more of your way of 
thinking; and therefore these great birds, which live upon 
the smaller class, build their nests in places where diey 
cannot be easily disturbed, such as in woods, in crevices 
of rocks, and in other places most unfrequented by men, 
or at heights beyond our reach. 

IT. "Since, therefore, my dear children, these birds are 
greatly different from each other, as well in size as in their 
mode of living, and in the variety of their plumage, it will 
naturally follow, that their nests must also differ. The 
lark never perches on a tree, and sings only when mount- 
ing in the air, and builds her nest on the ground. 

18. " The swallow builds about the roofs of houses, un- 
der what we call the eves, and sometimes in the comers of 
windows and chimnies. The owl, which flies abroad only 
in the night, seeks out deserted habitations or some hollow 
tree, wherein to deposit her eggs, and the eagles, that soar 
above the clouds till absolutely out of sight, bring forth 
their young in the cliffs of craggy rocks. 

19. " Those little birds which so prettily sport round our 
houses, and hop from branch to branch, make their nests in 

■^trees and hedges. Those which sport on the water, and 
find their living therein, build their nests among the rushes 
* that^ow on the banks. 

20. " We will, one fine day, take a walk into the little 
valley that terminates our large meadow, and you will 
there see a number of these pretty creatures busy in select- 
ing the materials of which they compose their nests. You 
will observe one employed in carrying off a wheaten straw, 
another with wool or feathers in its beak, another with a 
dried leaf, and perhaps with a little moss. 

21. " You may frequently notice the swallow, on the bor- 
ders of a limpid stream, moistening in the water a little bit 
of earth which she holds in her beak, and with this she 
builds her habitation ; and, though the outside of her nest 
is formed of hard and durable materials, the inside is lined 
with the softest and warmest. There are even some birds, 
which pull off their own feathers to make up a comfortable 
bed, wherein to secure their young from every inclemency 
of the elements. 

22. " Their nests are made large or small, in proportion 
to the number of eggs they are to contain. Some birds 
hang up their nests by a kind of thready vrhicK tXve.'^ Va^^ 
the BkiD to form of flax, of different ^oita ol v*^t^^^«sx^ ^V 
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die webs of spiders. Others place it in the middle of a 
soft and ^ gluey substance, to which they carefully stick 
many feathers. All birds seek retired and solitary places, 
and use every endeavour to make their nests strong and 
solid, to secure them from the attacks of enemies of various 
species. 

23. " It is in this kind of habitation they lay their eggs, 
where the female, or at times the male, sits upon them, puts 
every thing within them in motion, and at last produces 
little creatures, which break through their shell and come 
forth. 

24. " I doubt not but you have often seen a fly in winter, 
which appeared to have no life in it ; yet, upon taking it in 
your hand, the warmth proceeding from it has brought it 
to life. It is nearly the same thing with birds, the perse- 
verance of whose parents, in brooding upon their eggs, con- 
verts them into living creatures. 

25. " While the mother is sitting, the male is her con- 
stant attendant, and amuses her with music. When the 
young birds are hatching, the old ones endeavour to re- 
lease them from the confinement of the egg. At this pe- 
riod, their diligence is redoubled, they do every thing to 
nourish and defend them, and are constantly employed in 
that interesting pursuit. 

26. " No obstacle deters them from seeking their food^ 
of which they make an equal distribution, every one receiv- 
ing in turn what they have been enabled to procure. So 
long as they continue young and helpless,^they contrive to 
procure such food as is adapted to their delicacy; but as 
soon as they are grown stronger by age, they provide for 
them food of a more solid nature. 

27. " The pelican, which is a very large bird, is obliged 
to go a great distance for food for her young, and therefore 
nature has provided her with a sort of bag, which she fills 
with such food as she knows is most agreeable to the palate 
of her young ones. She warms what she procures, and by 
such means makes it fitter for their tender stomachs. 

28. " While they are thus acting the parental part, they 
seem to be forgetful of themselves, and attentive only to 
their little family. On the approach of either rain or tem- 
pests, they hasten to their nests, and cover them as well as 
they can with expanded wings, thereby keeping out the 
wind and water from hurting their infant brood. 

29. ^ All their nights are employed in keeping them 
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warm. The most timorous among the feathered race, 
which will fly away on the least noise that approaches 
them, and tremble at the most trifling apprehensions of 
danger, become strangers to fear as soon as they have a 
young family to take care of, and are inspired with courage 
and intrepidity. 

30. " We see an instance of this in the common hen, 
which, though in general a coward, no sooner becomes a 
parent, than she gives proofs of courage, and boldly stands 
forth in defence of her young. She will face the largest 
dog, and will not even run from a man who shall attempt 
to rob her of her chickens. 

31. "In nearly a similar manner, the little birds endea- 
vour to protect their infant family. When an enemy ap- 
proaches, they will flutter round the nest, will seem to call 
out for assistance, will attack the invader, and pursue him. 
The mother will frequently prefer conflning herself with 
them to the pleasure of rambling through tfie woods, and 
will not quit her little progeny." 

32. Here their mamma ended, and her two children 

! promised tiiey never would any more disturb those pretty 
eathered animals. They promised only to look at their 
nests, without being so cruel as to do them any harm. 
They said they would be satisfied with gazing on them, 
while employed in the delightful task of attending on their 
young, and comforting and caressing their helpless oflF- 
spring. 

33. " My dear children, said their mamma, this is the 
conduct you ought to pursue. Keep your resolutions, and 
I shall love you the more tenderly for it. Do no injury 
to any creature, for he who made you made them also. 
Take no delight in giving pain to the most insignificant 
creatures ; but endeavour, on all occasions, to contribute to 
dieir happiness." Berquin. 



SECTION VIII. 

Returning good for evilj the noblest revenge, 

1. "I WILL be revenged on him, that I will, and make 
him heartily repent it," said little Philip to himself, with 
a countenance quite red with anger. His mind was so 
engaged, that as he walked along, he did not see his dear 
friend Stephen, who happened at that \Tis\scciltoTafc^\.\cas!k^ 
and consequently heard what he Yiad saad, 

C 2 
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2. " Who is that, said Stephen, that you intend to be re- 
venged on?" Philip as though awaked from a dream, 
stopped short and looking at his friend, soon resumed the 
smile that was natural to his countenance. Ah ! (said he) 
come with me, my friend, and you shall see whom I will 
be revenged on. 

3. I believe you remember my supplejack, a very pretty 
little cane, which my father gave me. You see it is now 
all in pieces. It was farmer Robinson's son, who lives in 
yonder thatched cottage, that reduced it to this worthless 
state. 

4. Stephen very cooly asked him what induced the farf 
mer's son to break it. " I was walking very peaceably 
along, (replied Philip) and was playing with my cane by 
twisting it round my body. By some accident or other, 
one of the two ends got out of my hand when I was oppo- 
site the gate, just by the wooden bridge, and where the 
little miscreant had put down a pitcher full of water which 
he was carrying home from the well. 

5. It so happened, that my cane, in springing, overset 
the pitcher, but did not break it. He came up close to me, 
and began to call me names, when I assured him I did not 
intend any harm, what I had done was by accident, and I 
was very sorry for it. Without paying any regard to what 
I said, he instantly seized my supple jack, and twisted it 
as you here see ; but I will make him heartily repent it." 

6. " To be sure, (said Stephen) he is a very wicked boy, 
and is already very properly punished for it, since nobody 
likes him, nor will do any thing for him. He finds it very 
difficult to get any companion to play with him, and if he 
attempts to intrude himself into their company, they will 
all instantly leave him. To consider this properly, I think, 
should be sufficient revenge to you." 

7. " All this is true, (replied Philip) but he has broken 
my cane. It was a present from my papa, and a very pretty 
cane you know it was. My father will perhaps ask me 
what is become of it; and as he will suppose I have care- 
lessly lost his present, he will probably be angry with me, 
of which this little saucy fellow wi'U be the cause. I offered 
to fill his pitcher again, having knocked it down by acci- 
dent — I will be revenged." 

8. " My dear friend (said Stephen) I think you will act 
better in not minding him, as your contempt will be the 
best punishment you can inflict on him. He is a mischiev- 
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ous boy, and you may be assured that he will always be 
able to do more mischief to you than you would choose to 
do him. And now I think of it, I will tell you what hap- 
pened to him, not long since. 

9. " Very unluckily for him, he chanced to see a bee 
hovering about a flower, which he caught and was going 
to pull off its wings out of sport, when the animal found 
means to sting him, and then flew away in safety to the 
hive. The pain put him in a most furious passion, and 

- like you, he vowed to take a severe revenge. 

10. " He accordingly procured a little hazle stick, and 
thrust it through the hole into the bee-hive, twisting it 
about therein. By these means, he killed several of the 
Utile animals ; but in an instant, all the swarm issued out 
and falling upon him, stung him in a thousand different 

i places. 

' 11. "You will naturally suppose that he uttered the 
most piercing cries, and rolled upon the ground in the ex- 

Jcess of his agony. His father ran to him, but could not 
without the greatest difficulty put the bees to flight after 
having stung him so severely, that he was confined several 
: i days to his bed. 

. I 12. " Thus you see, he was not very successful in his 
; f pursuit of revenge. I would advise you, therefore, to pass 
over his insult, and leave others to punish him without 
your taking any part in it. Besides, he is a wicked boy, 
and much stronger than you are ; so that your ability to 
obtain revenge may be doubtful." • 

13. "I must own, replied Philip, that your advice seema 
very good. So come along with me, and I will go and tell 
my father the whole matter, and I think he will not be an- 

k gry with me. It is not the cane that I value on any other 
I consideration than that it was my father's present, and I 
I would wish to convince him that I take care of every thing 
he gives me." 

14. He and his friend then went together, and Philip 
told his father what had happened, who thanked Stephen 
for the good advice he had given his son, and gave Philip 
another cane exactly like the first. 

15. A few days afterwards Philip saw this ill-natured 
boy fall as he was carrying homie a very heavy log of wood^ 
which he could not get up again. Philip ran to him, and 
replaced it on his shoulder. 

16* Young Robinson was quite ashamed at the thov^^i 
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of having received this kind assistance from a youth he 
had treated so badly, and heartily repented of his beha- 
viour. Philip went home quite satisSed, to think he had 
assisted one he did not love, and from pure motives of ten- 
derness and humanity. " This, said he is the noblest ven- 
geance I could take, in returning good for evil." 

Berquin. 



SECTION IX. 

Flora and her little Lamb, 

1. A POOR countryman's little (laughter, whose name 
was Flora, was one morning sitting by the side of the 
road, holding on her lap a pan of milk for her breakfast, 
into which she was breaking some bits of coarse black 
bread. 

2. While Flora was thus busily employed at her break- 
fast, a farmer was passing the road with his cart in which 
were about twenty lambs, and these he was going to carry 
to the market for sale. These pretty little lambs were,; 
tied together like so many criminals, and lay with their 
legs fastened with cords, and their heads hanging down. 
Their plaintive bleatings pierced the heart of poor "Flora, 
but they had no manner of effect on the farmer. 

3. As soon as he came opposite to the place where little 
Flora was sitting, he threw down to her a lamb, which he 
was carrying across his shoulder, saying, " There, my girl, 
is a poor sorry creature that has just died, -and made me 
some shillings poorer than I was. You may take it, if you 
will, and do what you like with it." 

4. Flora put down her milk and bread, and taking up 
the lamb, viewed it with looks of tenderness and compas- 
sion. "But why should I pity you? (said she to the ^ 
lamb.) Either this day or to-morrow they would have run * 
a great knife through your throat, whereas now you have 
nothing to fear." 

5. While she was thus speaking, the warmth of her arms 
somewhat revived the lamb, which opening its eyes a little, f 
made a slight motion, and cried baa in a very low tone, as I 
if it were calling for its mother. It would be impossible 1 
to express little Flora's joy on this occasipn. 1 

6. She covered the lamb in her apron, and over that put 
her stuff petticoat; she then bent her breast down towards 
her lap, in order to increase the warmth, and blew into its 
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(louth and nostrils with all the force she could. By dc- 
;rees, the poor animal began to stir, and every motion it 
nade conveyed joy to her little heart. 

7. This success encouraged her to proceed : she crum- 
ded some of her bread into her pan, and taking it up in 
ler fingers, she with no small difficulty forced it between 
ts teeth, which were very firmly closed together. The 
amb, whose only disorder was hunger and fatigue, began 
o feel the effects of this nourishment. It first began to 
itretch out its limbs, then to shake its head, wag its tail, 
tnd at last to prick up its ears. 

8. In a little tim^ it was able to stand upon its legs, and 
hen went off itself to Flora's breakfast pan, who was high- 
y delighted to see it take such pleasing liberties, for she 
:ared not about losing her own breakfast, since it saved the 
Life of the little lamb. In short, in a little time it recovered 
its usual strength, and began to skip and play about its kind 
deliverer. 

9. It may naturally be supposed, that Flora was greatly 
pleased at this unexpected success. She took it up in her 
Eurms, and ran with it to th6^ cottage to show it to her mo- 
ther. He baba, for s© Flora galled it, became the first ob- 
ject of her care, and it constantly shared with her in her 
little allowance of bread and milk, which she received for 
her meals. 

10. Indeecl so fond was she of it that she would not 
bave exchanged it for a whole flock. Nor was baba insen- 
sible of the fondness of its little mistress, since it would 
follow her whoever she went, would conae and eat out of 
her hand, skip and frisk round her, and would bleat most 
piteously, whenever Flora was obliged to leave it at home. 

11. Baba, however, repaid the services of its little mis- 
tress in a more substantial manner, than that of merely 
dancing about her; for it brought forth young lambs, those 
lambs grew up, and brought forth others ; so that, within 
the space of a few years, Flora had a very capital flock, 
that mmished the whole family witll food and raiment. 
Such, my little readers, are the rewards which Providence 
l>estows on acts of goodness, tenderness and humanity. 

B£EQUU7. 
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^./ SECTION X. 

The fruitful Vine. 

1. It was in the beginning of the spring, when Mr. Jack- 
son went to his country house, and took with him his lit- 
tle son Junius, in order to treat him with a walk in die 
garden. The primroses and violets were then displaying 
all their beauties, and many trees had begun to show what 
dress they were soon to wear. 

2. After walking some time about the garden, they hap- 
pened to go into the summer-house, at the foot of which 
grew the stump of a vine, which twisted widely, and ex- 
tended its naked branches in a rude and irregular manner. 
As soon as little Junius saw this tree, hj^ exclaimed sadly 
against the ugly appearance it made, and began to exert aU 
his strength to pull it up, but he found his efforts in vain, it 
being too well rooted to yield to his weak arm. 

3. He begged his papa to call the gardener to grub it up, 
and make fire-wood of it; but Mr. Jackson desired his son 
to let the tree alone, telling him that he would, in a fewf 
months, give him his reasons for not complying with his 
request. 

4. This did not satisfy Junius, who desired his father tpL 
look at those lively crocusses, and snow-drops, saying, hi j 
could not see why that barren stump should be kept, whicHL 
did not produce a single green leaf. He thought it spoiled i 
and disfigured the garden, and therefore begged his fathtf 
would permit him to fetch the gardener to pluck it up. 

5. Mr. Jackson, who could not think of granting him his ^ 
request, told him, that it must stand as it then was, at least g 
for some time to come. Little Junius still persisted in his ^ 
entreaties, urging how disgraceful it was to the garden; 
but his father diverted his attention from the vine, by; 
turning the conversation. 

6. It so happened, that Mr. Jackson's affairs called him 
to a different part of the country, whence he did not returnt 
till the middle of aiftumn. He no sooner came home, than ^ 
he paid a visit to his country-house, taking little Junius 
with him. As the day happened to be exceedingly warm, 
they retired to enjoy die benefit of the shade, and entered 
the arbour, in which the vine stump had before so much 
offended his son Junius, 

7. " Ah ! papa, said the young gentleman, how charm- 
ing and delightful is this ^een shade ? I am much obliged 
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to you for having that dry and ugly stump plucked up^ 
which I found so much fault with when we were hfere last, 
and for putting in its place this beautiful plant; I suppose 
you did it in order to give me an agreeable surprise. How 
delightful and tempting the fruit looks ! 

8. What fine grapes! some purple, and others almost 
black. I see no tree in the garden that looks in so bloom- 
ing a state. All have lost their fruit; but this fine one 
seems in the highest perfection. See how it is loaded! 
See those wide spreading leaves that hide the clusters. 
If the fruit be as good as it appears beautiful, it must be 
delicious." 

9. Little Junius was in raptures when he tasted one of 
the grapes, which his father gave him : and still more when 
he informed him that from such fruit was made that deli- 
cious liquor, which he sometimes tasted after dinner. The 
little fellow was quite astonished on hearing his father talk 
thus; but he was far more surprised, when Mr. Jackson 
told him, that all those fine leaves and delicious fruit, grew 
from that very crooked and misshapen stump, with which 
he had been so angry in the spring. 

10. His father then asked him, if he should now order 
the gardener to pluck it up, and make fire-wood of it. Ju- 
nius was much confused ; but after a short silence, told his 
papa, that he would rather see every other tree in the gar- 
den cut down than that, so beautiful were its leaves, and so 
delicious its fruit. 

11. As Mr. Jackson was a man of good sense, he thus 
moralized on this occasion. " You see then my dear, said 
he, how imprudently I should have acted had I followed 
your advice, and cut down this tree. Daily experience 
convinces us, that the same thing happens frequently in the 
commerce of this world, which has in this instance misled 
you. 

12. When we see a child badly clothed, and of an un- 
pleasing external appearance, we are too apt to despise 
him, and grow conceited on comparing ourselves with him ; 
and sometimes even go so {& as cruelly to address him in 
haughty and insulting language. But beware my dear boy, 
how you run into errors by forming too hasty a judgment. 

13. It is possible, that in a person so little favoured by 
fortune, may dwell an exalted soul, which may one day 
BBtonish the world with the greatness of its vvtixi^^^ ot ^tl- 
Bj^ten it with knowledge. The most, xu^^^'t^ ^x^^a^TSw^ 
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produce the most delicious fruit, while the stnught and 
stately plant may be worthless and barren. B£R(iUiN. 

14. Sweet contemplation to pursue, 
Behold a rural scene in view, 

The bleating herds, the lowing kine, 
The spreading oak, the tow'riog pine, 
The air from noxious vapours free, 
Whilst squirrels trip from tree to tree, 
And the sweet songsters hover round. 
Fruits, herbs and flowers enrich the ground, 
And each their various fruits produce, 
Some for delight, and some for use. 

15. Behold, O youth ! this scene, and see, 
What nature's God hath given thee. 
With wonder view his great designs. 
In which superior wisdom shines ; 
Revere his name, admire his love, 
And raise thy thoughts to worlds above. 



SECTION XI. 

Crazy Lemuel and the Mischievous Boys. 

1. In New York lived a crazy person, whose name was 
Lemuel. Whenever he went out he put four or five wigs 
on his head at once, and as many muffs upon each of his 
arms. Though he had unfortunately lost his senses, yet 
he was not mischievous, unless wicked boys played tricks 
with him, and put him in a passion. 

2. Whenever he appeared in the streets, all the idle boys 
would surround him, crying, "Lem! Lem! how do' you 
sell your wigs and your muffs ?" Some boys were of such ] 
mischievous dispositions as to throw dirt and stones at 
him. Though the unfortunate man generally bore all thw. 
treatment very quietly, yet he would sometimes turn about 
in his own defence, and throw among the rabble that fol- 
lowed him, any thing that came in his way. 

3. A contest of this nature happened one day near the 
house of Mr. Denton, who, hearing a noise in the street, 
went to the window, and with much regret saw his son 
James concerned in die fray. "^Displeased at the sight he 
shut down the sash, and went into another room. 

4. When they were at dinner, Mr. Denton asked his son 
wno the man was, with whom he and the other boys in the 
street seemed to be so pleasingly engaged. James said it 
was the crazy man whom they called Lem. On his father .• 
asking him what had occasioned that misfortune, he replied^ 
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that it was said to be in consequence of a lawsuit, which 
deprived him of a large estate. 

5. '* Had this man been known to you, said Mr. Denton^, 
at the time when he was cheated of his estate ; and had he 
told you, that he had just lost a large inheritance, which 
he had long peaceably enjoyed; that all his property was 
expended in supporting the cause, and that he had now 
neither country nor town house, in^ short nothing upon 
earth left, would you then have laughed at this poor man ?" 

6. James with some confusion replied, he certainly 
should not be guilty of so wicked an action as to laugh at 
the misfortunes of any man ; but should rather endeavour 
to comfort him. 

7. " This man, said Mr. Denton, is more to be pitied 
now than he was then, since to the loss of his fortune is 
added that of his senses also ; and yet you have this day 
been throwing stones at this poor man, and otherwise in- 
sulting him, who never gave you any occasion." James 
seemed very sorry for what he had done, asked his papa's 
pardon, and promised not only never to do the like again, 
but to prevent others, as much as lay in his power, from 
committing the same crime. 

8. His father told him, that as to his forgiveness, he 
freely had it, but that there was another besides him, whose 
forgiveness was more necessary. Little James thought 
that his father meant poor Lemuel ; but Mr. Denton ex- 
plained the matter to him. " Had Lemuel retained his 
senses, said he, it would certainly be just that you should 
ask his pardon ; but as his disordered mind will not per- 
mit him to receive any apologies, it would be idle to at- 
tempt to make any: It is not Lemuel, but God whom you 
have offended. 

9. " You have not shown compassion to poor Lemuel, 
but by your unmerited insults, have added to his misfor- 
tunes. Can you think that God will be pleased with such 
conduct ?" 

10. James now plainly perceived whom he had offended, 
and therefore promised that night to ask pardon of God in 
his prayers. He kept his word, and not only forbore trou- 
bling Lemuel for several weeks afterwards, but endeavour- 
ed to dissuade all his companions from doing the like. 

11. The resolutions of young people, however, are not i 
dways to be depended on. So it happened with little 
fames, who forgetting the promises he had made, one d^y 
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happened to mix with the rabble of boys, who were follow- 
ing and hooting, and playing many naughty tricks with 
poor unfortunate Lemuel. 

12. The more he mixed among them, the more he for- 
got himself, and at last became as bad as the worst of them. 
Lemuel's patience, however, being at length tired out by 
the rude behaviour of the wicked boys that pursued him, 
he suddenly turned about, and picking up a large stone, 
threw it at little James with such violence, that it grazed 
his cheek and almost cut off part of his ear. 

13. Poor James, on feeling the smart occasioned by the 
blow, and finding the blood trickling down his cheek at a 
great rate, ran home roaring most terribly. Mr. Denton, 
however, showed him no pity, telling him it was a just 
punishment for his wickedness. 

14. James attempted to justify himself by saying, that 
he was not the only one who was guilty, and therefore 
ought not to be the only one that was punished. His fa- 
ther replied, that as he knew better than the other boys, his 
crime was the greater. It is indeed but justice, that a child 
who knows the commands of God and his parents, should ' 
be doubly punished, whenever he so far forgets his duty as 
to run headlong into wickedness. 

15. Remember this, my young readers; and, instead of 
adding to the afflictions of others, do whatever you can to 
alleviate them, and God will then undoubtedly have com- 
passion on you, whenever your wants and distresses shall 
require his assistance. Berquik. 



SECTION XII. 

Anthony and Augustus ; or^ a rational Education preferabk 

to Riches. 

1. A VERY early friendship commenced between An- 
thony and Augustus, who were nearly of an age, and as 
they were neighbours, they were almost inseparable com* 
panions. 

, 2. The father of Anthony, whose name was Lenox, pos- 
sessed a very lucrative employment under government, and 
was besides possessed of a considerable fortune ; but Mr. 
Littleton, the father of Augustus, was not in such affluent 
circumstances, though he lived contentedly, and turned his 
dioughts to the welfare and happiness of his son, in giving t 
him a well grounded education which he thought might 1 
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prove of more advantage to him than riches, or, at least, 
might amply supply the place of them. 

3. As soon as Augustus was nine years of age, he was 
accustomed to bodily exercise, and his mind inured to 
study, which at once contributed to improve his health, 
strength and understanding. Being thus used to exercise 
and motion, he was healthy and robust ; and being con- 
tented and happy in the affection of his parents, he enjoyed 
a tranquil cheerfulness, which much influenced those who 
enjoyed his company. 

4. Anthony was one of his happy companions, who was 
always at a loss for amusement when Augustus was ab- 
sent; and in that case, in order to fill up his time he was 
continually eating without being hungry, drinking without 
being thirsty, and slumbering without being sleepy. This 
naturally brought on a weak habit of body, and frequent 
headaches. 

5. Both parents ardently wished to see their children 
healdiy and happy ; but Mr. Lenox unfortunately pursued 
that object in a Avrong channel, by bringing up his son 
even from his cradle, in the most excessive delicacy. He 
was not suffered to lift himself a chair, whenever he had a 
mind to change his seat, but a servant was called for that 

i\ purpose. He was dressed and undressed by other people, 
and even the cutting of his own victuals seemed a pain to 
him. 

8. While Augustus, in a thin linen jacket assisted his 

father to cultivate a small garden, Anthony, in a rich vel- 

[ vet coat was lolling in a coach, and paying morning visits 

with his mamma. If he went abroad to enjoy the air, and 

got out of the carriage but for a minute, his great coat was 

bk put on, and a handkerchief tied round his neck, to prevent 
nis catching cold. 

7. Thus accustomed to be humoured to excess he wished 
for every thing he saw or could think of; but his wish was 
no sooner obtained, than he became tired of it, and was 
constantly unhappy in the pursuit of new objects. 

8. As the servants had strict orders to obey him with 
implicit submission, he became so whimsical and imperi- 
ous, that he was hated and despised by every one in the 
house, excepting his parents. Augustus was his only com- 

ujl panion who loved him, and it was upon that account he 
•J patiently put up with his humours. He vras ^o ^^ti^c^ 
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master of his temper, that he would at times make him as 
good humoured as himself. 

9. Mr. Lenox would sometimes ask Augustus, how he 
contrived to be always so merry ? To which he one day 
answered that his father had told him that no person could 
be perfectly happy, unless they mixed some kind of em- 
ployment with their pleasures. " I have frequently ob- 
served, (continued Augustus) that the most tedious and 
dull days I experience, are those, in which I do no kind of 
work. 

10. " It is properly blending exercise with amusement 
that keeps me in such good health and spirits. I fear nei- 
ther the winds nor the rain, neither the heat of summer 
nor the cold of winter, and I have frequently dug up a 
whole plat in my garden before Anthony has quitted his 
pillow in the morning." 

11. Mr. Lenox felt the propriety of such conduct, and a 
sigh unavoidably escaped him. He then went to consult 
Mr. Littleton in what manner he should act, in order to 
make Anthony as hearty and robust as Augustus. Mr. 
Littleton informed him in what manner he treated his son. 

12. " The powers of the body and the mind, said he, 
should be equally kept in exercise, unless we mean them to 
be unserviceable, as money buried in the ground would be j 
to its owner. Nothing can be more injurious to the health 
and happiness of children, than using them to excess of \ 
delicacy, and, under the idea of pleasing them, to indulge 
them in their whimsical and obstinate humours. 

13. " The person who has bisen accustomed from his child-^ 
hood to have his wishes flattered will be exposed to many 
vexatious disappointments. He will sigh after those things, 
the want or possession of which will equally make hiia 
miserable. I have, however, every reason to believe, that 
Augustus will never be that man." 

14. Mr. Lenox perceived the truth of those arguments^ 
and determined to adopt the saijie plan for the treatment 
of his son. But it was row too late, for Anthony was 
fourteen years of age, and his mind and body so much en- 
ervated, that he could not bear the least fatiguing exer- 
tions. 

15. His mother, who was as weak as himself, begged of |: 
her husband not to tease their darling, and he was at last -i 

obliged to give way to her importunities, when Anthony I 
again sunk into his former destt\icU\^ t^^xcC\xv"aK?j • Thel 
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strength of his body declined, in proportion as lus mind 
was degraded by ignorance. 

16. As soon as Anthony had entered his seventeendi 
year, his parents sent him to the university, intending to 
bring him up to the study of the law ; and Augustus being 
intended for the same profession, he accompanied him 
^ther. 

IT, Augustus, in his different studies and pursuits, had 
never had any other instructor than his father ; while An^^ 
thony had as many masters as there are different sciences, 
from whom he acquired only a superficial education by re» 
taining little more than the terms used in the different 
branches he had studied. 

18. Augustus, on the contrary, was like a garden, whose 
airy situation admits the rays of the sun to every part of 
it, and in which every seed by a proper cultivation, ad- 
vances rapidly to perfection. 

19. Already well instructed, he still thirsted after fur- 
ther knowledge, and his diligence and good behaviour af- 
forded a pattern for imitation to all his companions. The 
mildness of his temper, and his vivacity and sprightly hup- 

[ moiu-, made his company at all times desirable ; he was 
universally beloved, and every one was his friend. 

20. Anthony was at first happy on being in the same 
room with Augustus ; but his pride was soon hurt on see- 
ing the preference that was given by every one to his friend, 
and he could not think of any longer submitting to so mor- 
tifying a distinction. He therefore found some frivolous 
excuse, and forsook the company of Augustus. 

21. Anthony having now nobody to advise or check him, 
rf gave loose to his vitiated taste, and wandered from plea- 
jp sure to pleasure in search of happiness. It will be to little 

turpose to say, how often he blushed at his own conduct; 
ut being hardened by a repetition of his follies, he gradu- 
ally fell into the grossest irregularities. To be short, he 
\i at last returned home with the seeds of a mortal distemper 
d in his bosom, and after languishing a few months, expired 
m great agony. 

22. Some time after, Augustus returned home to his 
parents, possessed of an equal stock of learning and pru- 
dence, his departure from the university being regretted 
both by his teachers and companions. It may easily be 
supposed that his family received him with transports of 
joy. 

D 2 
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23. You Icnow not, my little readers, how pleasing a 
those tender parental feelings, which rise from the prospe 

. of seeing their children beloved and respected. His p 
rents thought themselves the happiest of people, and tea 
of joy filled their eyes when they beheld him. 

24. In the characters of Anthony and Augustus, we & 
the fatal consequences of giving way to folly and vice, ar 
what the happy effect of the contrary conduct. Anthoi 
fell a victim to the misguided indulgence of his pareni 
while Augustus lived to be happy by the prudent manag 
ment he received in his infancy. Berquin. 



SECTION XIII. 

The absurdity of Toung People* s wishes exposed. 

1. The present moment of enjoyment is, sometimes, i 
young people think of. So long as little Robert partook ( 
the pleasure of sliding on the ice, and making up snow 
various shapes, he wished it always to be winter, total 
regardless of either spring, summer, or autumn. His f 
ther hearing him one day make that wish, desired him 
write it down in the first leaf of his pocket-book, whi( 
Robert accordingly did, though his hand shivered wi 
cold. 

2. The winter glided away imperceptibly, and the sprii 
followed in due time. Robert now walked in the gard( 
with his father, and with admiration beheld the risir 
beauty of the various spring flowers. Their perfume a 
forded him the highest delight, and their brilliant appea 
ance attracted all his attention. "O, said little Robei 
that it were always spring!" His father desired- him' 
write that wish also in his pocket-book. 

3. The trees, which lately were only budding, were no 
grown into full leaf, the sure sign that spring was depar 
ing, and summer hastening on apace. Robert, one da 
accompanied by his parents and two or three of his sele 
acquaintance, went on a visit to a neighbouring village. 

4. Their walk was delightful, affording them a prospe 
sometimes of com yet green, waving smoothly like a s( 
unruffled by the breeze, and sometimes of meadows enan 
elled with a profusion of various flowers. The innocei 
lambs skipped and danced about, and the colts and filli< 
pranced about their dams. 

5. But what was still more pleasing, this season pn 
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doced for Robert and his companions a delicious feast of 
cheiries, strawberries, and a variety of other fruits. So 

Eleasant a day afforded them great delight, and their little 
carts danced in their bosoms with joy. 

6. "Do you not think, Robert, said his father to him, 
that summer has its delights as well as winter and spring?" 
Robert replied, he wished it might be summer all the year, 
when 'his father desired him to enter that wish in hia 
pocket-book also. 

7. The autumn at length arrived and all the family went 
into the country to view the harvest. It happened to be 
one of those days that are free from clouds, and yet a gen- 
de westerly wind kept the air cool and refreshing. 

8. The garden and orchards were loaded with fruits; 
and fine plums, pears and apples, which hung on the trees 
.almost to tWt ground, furnished the little visiters with no 

small amusement and delight. There were also plenty of 
grapes, apricots and peaches, which tasted the sweeter aa 
Siey had the pleasure of gathering them. 

9. " This season of rich abundance, Robert, said his fa- 
ther to him, will soon pass away, and stern and cold winter 

succeed it." Robert again wished, that the present 
would always continue, and that winter would 
ity in its approaches, but leave him in posses- 
father desired him to write this in his book 
ring him to read what he had written, soon 
hnw contradictory his wishes had been. In 
wished it to be always winter; in the spring 
a continuance of that season ; in the summer 
lever to depart; and when autumn came, it 
too many delicious fruits to permit him to 
wish for the approach of winter, 
ear Robert, said his father to him, I am not 
:h you for enjoying the present moment, and 
; best that can happen to you ; but you see 
- it is, that our wishes should not always be 
1. God knows how to govern this world 
than any human being can possibly do. 
vol) last winter been indulged in your wish, 
Ihave had neither spring, summer, nor autumn; 
^ould have been perpetually covered wfflt snow. 
of the field, and the fowls of the air would 
been starved or frozen to deathj and even the 
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23. You know not, my little readers, how pleasing 
those tender parental feelings, which rise from the prospect 

■ of seeing their children beloved and respected. His pa- 
rents thought themselves the happiest of people, and tears 
of joy filled their eyes when they beheld him. 

24. In the characters of Anthony and Augustus, we sec 
the fatal consequences of giving way tc folly and vice, and 
what the happy effect of the contrary conduct. Anthony 
fell a victim to the misguided indulgence of his parents, 
while Augustus lived to be happy by the prudent manage- 
ment he received in his infancy. Uerquin. 



SECTION XIII. 

The absurdity of Toung People's wishes exposed. 

1. The present moment of enjoyment is, sometimes, all 
young people think of. So long as little Robert partook of 
the pleasure of sliding on the ice, and making up snow in 
various shapes, he wished it always to be winter, totally 
regardless of either spring, summer, or autumn. His fa- 
ther hearing him one day make that wish, desired him to 
write it down in the first leaf of his pocket-book, which 
Robert accordingly did, though his hand shivered with 
cold. 

2. The winter glided away imperceptibly, and the spring 
followed in due time. Robert now walked in the gardt 
with his father, and with admiration beheld 
beauty of the various spring flowers. Theii 
forded him the highest delight, and their bri! 
ance attracted all his attention. " O, said ' 
that it were always spring!" His father desiJ 
write that wish also in his pocket-book, 

3. The trees, which lately were only budt 
grown into full leaf, the sure sign that spri: 
ing, and summer hastening on apace. He 
accompanied by his parents and two or three of] 
acquaintance, went on a visit to a neighbouring 

4. Their walk was delightful, affording them 
sometimes of com yet green, waving amoothlyl 
unruffled by the breeze, and sometimes of meadi 
elled with a profusion of various flowers. Thi 
lambs skipped and danced about, and the colts 
pranced about their dams. 

5. But what was still more pleasing, tlii 
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luced for Robert and his companions a delicious feast of 
:herries, strawberries, and a variety of other fruits. So 
>leasant a day afforded them great delight, and their little 
.learts danced in their bosoms with joy. 

6. " Do you not think, Robert, said his father to him, 
that summer has its delights as well as winter and spring?" 
Robert replied, he wished it might be summer all the year, 
when 'his father desired him to enter that wish in his 
pocket-book also. 

7. The autumn at length arrived and all the family went 
into the country to view the harvest. It happened to be 
one of those days that are free from clouds, and yet a gen- 
tle westerly wind kept the air cool and refreshing. 

8. The garden and orchards were loaded with fruits ; 
and fine plums, pears and apples, which hung on the trees 
.almost to tl^ ground, furnished the little visiters with no 

small amusement and delight. There were also plenty of 
grapes, apricots and peaches, which tasted the sweeter as 
Siey had the pleasure of gathering them. 

9. " This season of rich abundance, Robert, said his fa- 
ther to him, will soon pass away, and stern and cold winter 
will succeed it." Robert again wished, that the present 
happy season would always continue, and that winter would 
not be too hasty in its approaches, but leave him in posses- 
sion of autumn. 

10. Robert's father desired him to write this in his book 
also, and ordering him to read what he had written, soon 
convinced him how contradictory his wishes had been. In 
the winter, he wished it to be always wmter ; in the sprmg 
he wished for a continuance of that season ; in the summer 
he wished it never to depart ; and when autumn came, it 
afforded him too many delicious fruits to permit him to 
have a single wish for the approach of winter. 

11. " My dear Robert, said his father to him, I am not 
displeased with you for enjoying the present moment, and 
thinking it the best that can happen to you; but you see 
how necessary it is, that our wishes should not always be 
complied with. God knows how to govern this world 
much better thah any human being can possibly do. 

12. " Had you last winter been indulged in your wish, 
we should have had neither spring, summer, nor autumn; 
the earth would have been perpetually covered wISi snow. 
The beasts of the field, and the fowls of the air would 
either have been starved or frozen to death; and even the 
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pleasure of sliding, or making images of snow, 
soon have become tiresome to you. 

13. ^^ It is a happiness that we have it not in our 
to regulate the course of nature; the wise and un< 
designs of Providence, in favour of mankind, woulc 
most probably be perverted to their inevitable ruin." 

Berqu 



SECTION XIV. 

Mr. Denham and his worthy Tenant; oty the contrast 

tween Politeness and /Rudeness, 

1. One morning, Mr. Denham having shut himself uj 
his study on some particular business, his servant came 
inform him, that one of his tenants, Mr. Harris, desired 
speak Avith him. Mr. Denham told him to show the fans 
into the drawing-room, and to beg him to stay one moma 
until he had finibhed writing a letter. 

2. Mr. Denham had three children, Robert, Arthur, am 
Almarinda, who were in the drawing-room when the far 
mer was introduced. As soon as he entered he saluted 
them very respectfully, though not very gracefully, nor 
were his compliments very elegantly turned. The two 
sons looked at each other with a smile of contempt and 
disrespect. Indeed they behaved in such a manner, that 
the poor farmer blushed, and was quite out of countenance. 

3. Robert was so shamefully impertinent as to walk round 
him, holding his nose, and asked his brother if he did not 
perceive something of the smell of a dung-heap ? then he 
lighted some paper at the fire and carried it round the room, 
in order to disperse, as he said, the unpleasant smell. Ai^ 
thur all the while stood laughing most heartily. 

4. Almarinda, however, acted in a very different mai^ 
ner: for instead of imitating the rudeness of her brothers, 
she checked them for their behaviour, made apologies for 
them to the farmer, and approaching him with the most 
complaii:ant looks, offered him some wine to refresh him, 
made him sit down, and took from him his hat and stick 
to put by. 

5. In a little time, Mr. Denham came out of his study, 
and approaching the farmer in a friendly manner, took him 
by the hand, inquired after the health of his family, and 
asked him what had brought him to town. The farmei 
replied, that he was come to pay him half a year's rent, and 
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that he hoped he would not be displeased at his not com- 
ing sooner, the roads having been so bad that he could not 
till then carry his com to market. 

6. Mr. Denham told him he was not displeased at his 
not coming sooner because he knew him to be an honest 
man, who had no occasion to be put in mind of his 
debts. The farmer then put down the money, and drew 
out of his great coat pocket ajar of candied fruits. 

7. I have brought something here, said he, for the young 
folks. Would you be so kind, Mr. Denham, as to let them 
come out one of these days, and take a mouthful of the 
country air with us ? I would try, as well as I could, to en- 
tertain and amuse them. I have two good stout nags, and 
would come for them myself, and take them down in my 
four wheeled chaise, which will carry them very safely I 
will engage. 

8. Mr. Denham said, that he would certainly take an 
opportunity to pay him a visit, and invited him to stay to 
dinner; but the farmer excused himself, saying, he had 
a good deal of business to do in town, and wished to get 
home before night. Mr. Denham filled his pockets with 
cakes for his children, thanked him for the present he had 
made his own, and then took leave of him. 

9. No sooner was the farmer gone, than Almarinda, in 
the presence of her brothers, acquainted her papa with the 
very rude reception they had given to the farmer. Mr, 
Denham was exceedingly displeased at their conduct, and 
much applauded Almarinda for her different behaviour. 

10. Mr. Denham being seated at breakfast with his 
children, opened the farmer's jar of fruit, and he and his 
daughter ate some of it, which they thought very nice ; but 
Robert and Arthur were not invited to a single taste. 
Their longing eyes were fixed upon it; but their father, 
instead of taking any notice of them, continued conversing 
with Almarinda, wliom he advised never to despise a per- 
son merely for the plainness of his dress ; " for, said he, were 
we to behave politely to those only who are finely clothed, 
we should appear to direct our attention more to the dress 
than to the wearer. 

11." The most worthy people are frequently found under 
the plainest dress, and of this we have an example in Mn 
Hanis. It is this man who helps to clothe you, and also 
to procure you a proper education; for the money which 
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he and my other tenants bring me, enables me to do these 

things.*' 

12. Breakfast being finished, the remainder of the fruit 
was ordered to be locked up; but Robert and his brother, 
whose longing eyes followed the jar, clearly saw they were 
to have none of it. In this they were confirmed by their 
father, who told them not to expect to taste any of those 
fruits, either on that or any future day. 

13. Robert endeavoured to excuse himself, by saying 
that it was not his fault if the farmer did not smell well; 
and he thought there was no harm in telling him of it. If 
people will go among manure, they must expect to smell of 
It. " And yet, said Mr. Denham, if this man were not to 
manure his land, his crops would fail him, he would be un- 
able to pay me his rent, and you yourself would perhaps 
be obliged to follow a dung-cart." The two boys saw dis- 
pleasure in their papa's countenance, and therefore did not 
presume to say any thing more. 

14. Early on a morning shortly after, the good farmer 
came to Mr. Denham's door, and sent up his compliments, 
kindly inviting him to make a little excursion to his farm. 
Mr. Denham could not resist his friendly invitation, as a 
refusal might perhaps have made the farmer uneasy. 

15. Robert and Arthur begged very hard to go along 
with them, promising to behave more civilly in future, and 
Almarinda begging for them likewise, Mr. Denham at last 
consented. They then mounted the four-wheeled chaise t 
with joyful countenances, and as the farmer had a pair of 
good horses, they were there in a short time. 

16. On their arrival, Mrs. Harris, the farmer's wfe, 
came to the door to receive them, helped the- yoiing people 
out of the chaise, and kissed them. AH their little family, 
dressed in their best clothes, came out to compliment their 
visiters. Mr. Denham would have stopped a moment to 
talk with the little ones, and caress them : but Mrs. Harris 
pressed him to go in, lest the coffee should grow cold, it 
being already poured out ; it was placed on a table, covered 
with a napkin as white as snow. 

IT. Indeed the coffeepot was not silver, nor the cups 
china, yet every thing was in the neatest order. Robert 
.and Arthur, however, looked slilyat each other, and would 
have burst out into a laugh, had not their father been pre- 
sent. Mrs. Harris, who was a sensible woman, guessed, 
by their looks what they thought, and therefore made an 
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ipology for the huifible style in which her table was set 
yutj which she owned could not be equal to what they met 
writh at their own home ; but hoped they would not be dis* 
laiisfied with her homely fare. The cakes she produced 
irere excellent, for she spared no pains in making them. 

18. As soon as breakfast was over, the farmer asked 
Mr. Denham to look at his orchard and grounds, and Mrs. 
Harris took all the pains she could to make the walk pleas- 
ingto the children. She showed them all her flocks which^ 
covered the fields, and gave them the prettiest lambs to 
play with. She then conducted them to the pigeon-house, 
where every thing was neat and wholesome. There were 
some so young that they were unable to fly ; some of the 
mothers sitting on their eggs, and others, employed in feed- 
ing their young. From the pigeon-house, they proceeded 
to the bee-hive ; but Mrs. Harris took care that they should 
not go too near it, for fear of being stung. 

19. Most of these sights being new to the children, they 
seemed highly pleased with them, and were even going to 
take a second survey of them, when the farmer's youngest 
son came to inform them that dinner was ready. They 
ate off pewter plates, and drank out of delf ware ; but Ro- 
bert and Arthur, finding themselves so well pleased with 
their morning walk, dared not indulge themselves in ill- 
natured observations. Mrs. Harris, indeed, had spared 
neither pains nor attention to prepare every thing in the 
best manner she was able. 

20. Mr. Denham, now thinking it time to return home, 
desired the farmer to order the carriage. Mr. Harris 
strongly pressed Mr. Denham to stay all night, but the 
farmer was at last obliged to submit to his excuses. 

21. On his return home, he asked his son Robert how 
he had liked his entertainment, and what he should hav; 
thought of the farmer, if he had taken no pains to enter- 
tain them. He replied that he liked his entertainment; 
but had he not taken pains to accommodate them, he should 
have thought him an unmannerly clown. "Ah Rol^rt! 
Robert! said Mr. Denham, this honest man came to your 
house, and, instead of offering him any refreshment, you 
made game of him. Which then, is the better bred, you 
or the farmer ?'* 

22. Robert blushed, and seemed at a loss what answer 
to make ; but at length replied that it was his duty to re- 
ceive them well, as he got his living oS Xlti^vc Vaca.^^. ^^^\>cax 
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is true, answered Mr. Denham, but k may be easily seen 
who draws the greater profit from my lands, the farmer oi 
I, He indeed feeds his horses with hay which he gets off 
my meadows, but his horses in return plough the fields, 
which otherwise would be overrun with weeds. He also 
feeds his cows and sheep with the hay ; but their manure 
is useful in giving fertility to the ground. 

23. His wife and children are fed with the harvest com; 
but they in return spend some of their time in weeding the 
crops; and afterwards, some in reaping them and some in 
threshing. All these labours end in my advantage. The 
rest of the hay and corn he takes to market to sell, and 
with the produce thereof he pays his rent; from this it is 
evident, who derives the greatest profit from my lands." 

24. Here a long pause ensued ; but at last, Robert con- 
fessed that he saw his error. " Remember then all your 
life, said Mr. Denham, what has now been offered to your 
eyes and ears. This farmer so homely dressed, whose 
manners you have considered as so rustic, is better bred 
than you; and, though he knows nothing of Latin, he 
knows much more than you, and things of rnuch greater 
use; you see, therefore, how unjust it is to despise anyone 
for the plainness of his dress, and the rusticity of his man- 
ners. You may understand a little Latin, but you know 
not how to plough, sow grain, or reap the harvest, nor 
even to prune a tree. Sit down with being convinced that 
you have despised your superior." Berquin. 
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SECTION XV. 

Calumny and Scandal grpat enemies to Society, 

1. Though Maria was of? a tolerably good temper, yet 
she had contracted a most mischievous vice — that was 
calumny. Whenever she fancied she saw any thing amis3 
in others, though they were her most intimate friends, she jf 
seemed to take pleasure in publishing it to the world. 

2. The inexperience of her age frequently led her to f" 
ascribe indifferent actions to improper motives, and a single 
word, was sufficient to raise suspicions in her breast, with 
which^ as soon as she had formed them, she would run 
into company, and there publish them as facts. 

3. As she was never at a Igss for embellishments from \ 
her own fancy in order to make her tales appear more 
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plausible, it may easily be supposed what mischiet such 
:onduct was capable of producing. 

4. In a little time, all the families in her neighbourhood^ 
were at variance, the seeds of discord soon after sprung up 
Eimong individuals ; and mutual confidence seemed to be 
lost in every place where Maria visited. 

5. Matters at last were carried so far that every one 
shut their doors against her, as they would have done 
against any one tainted with the plague ; but neither hatred 
nor humiliation could reform a vice, which custom and 
prejudice had so deeply ri vetted in her heart. 

6. This work of reformation was feserved for Angelica, 
her cousin, who was the only one left that would keep her 
company, and who lived in hopes that she should in the 
end be able to convince her of her ruinous conduct. 

7. Maria went one day to see her cousin, and entertained 
her as usual with a long recital of scandal against their 
common friends, though she well knew that such tales 
were disagreeable to Angelica. " And now my dear, said 
Maria, having stopped for want of breath, your turn is 
come to tell me something. You see such a variety of 
company, that you surely must be acquainted with a num* 
ber of anecdotes." 

8. "My dear Maria, answered Angelica, whenever I 
visit my friends, it is for the sake of enjoying their com- 
pany; and I am too sensible of my own interest to forfeit 
their esteem by exposing their defects. Indeed, I am sen- 
sible of so many errors in myself, and find it so difficult to 
correct them, that I have no leisure to contemplate the im^ 
perfections of others. 

9. " Having every reason to wish for their candour arid 
indulgence, I readily grant them mine ; and my attention 
18 constantly turned to discover what is commendable in 
them, in order that I may make such perfections my own. 
Before we presume to censure others, we ought to be cer- 
tain that we have no faults ourselves. 

10. Maria well knew how much she was the public ob- 
ject of aversion and disgust, and therefore could not help 
reeling the reproof of Angelica. From that day, she be- 
jan very seriously to reflect on the danger of her indiscre- 
tion, and, trembling at the recollection of those mischiefs 
ihc had caused, determined to prevent their progress. 

11. She found it difficult to throw off the cai^Iowl^^ 
md long indulged of viewing things on ti\e -wox^X ^\^^* K\i 
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last however, she became so perfectly reformed, that she 
studied only the pleasing parts of characters, and was never 
heard to speak ill of any one. 

12. Maria became more and more convinced of the per- 
nicious consequences which arise from exposing the faults 
of others, and began to feel the pleasing satisfaction of 
universal charity. My dear children shun the voice of 
scandal, and still more being the authors of it, as you 
would plague, pestilence, and famine. Berquin. 



SECTION XVII. 

Gray Hairs made Happy. 

1. Opposite to the house in which Juliet's parents lived, 
was a little opening, ornamented with a grass-plot, and 
Overshaded by a venerable tree, commanding an exten- 
sive view before it. On this delightful spot, Juliet used 
frequently to sit in her little chair, while employed in 
knitting stockings for her mother. 

2. As she was one day thus employed, she saw a poor 
old man advancing very slowly towards her. His hair 
was as white as silver, and his back bent with age; he sup- 
ported himself by a stick, and seemed to walk with great 
difficulty. " Poor man, said Juliet, looking at him most 
tenderly, he seems to be very much in pain, and perhaps is 
very poor, which are two dreadful evils !" 

3. She also saw a jiqmber of boys who were following 
close behind this poor old man. They passed jokes upon 
bis threadbare coat, which had very long skirts and short 
sleeves, contrary to the fashion of those days. His hat, 
"WTiith was quite rusty, did not escape their notice; his 
cheeks were hollow and his body thin. 

4. These wicked boys no sooner saw him, than they all 
burst out laughing. A stone lay in his way, which he did 
not perceive, and over it he stumbled, and had like to have 
fallen. This afforded them sport, and they laughed loud' 
ly; but it gave great pain to the old man, who uttered a 
deep sigh. 

5. " I once was as young as you are, said he to the boys, 
but I did not laugh at the infirmities of age as you do. 
The day will come in which you will be old yourselves, 
and every day is bringing you nearer to that period. You 
will then be sensible of die impropriety of your present 
conduct.' 
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6. Having thus spoken, he endeavoured to hotble on 
again, and made^ a second stumble, when, in struggling to 
save himself from falling, he dropped his cane, and down 
he fell. On this the wicked boys renewed their laugh, and 
highly enjoyed his misfortune. 

7. Juliet, who had seen every thing that had passed, 
could not help pitying the old man's situation, and there- 
fore putting down her stocking on the chair, she ran to- 
wards him, picked up the cane and gave it him, and then 
taking hold of his odier arm, as if she had been as strong 
as a woman, advised him to lean upon her, and not mind 
any thing the boys might say to him. 

8. The poor old man looking at her very earnestly, 
" Sweet child," said he, " how good you are ! this kindness 
makes me, in a moment, forget all the ill behaviour of those 
naughty boys. May you ever be happy." They then 
walked on together; but the boys being probably made 
ashamed of their conduct by the behaviour of Juliet, fol- 
lowed the old man no further. 

9. While the boys were turning about, one of them fell 
down also, and all the rest began laughing as they had be- 
fore done at the old man. He was very angry with them 
on that account, and as soon as he got up ran after his com- 
panions, pelting them with stones. 

10. He instantly became convinced, how unjust it .was 
to laugh at the distresses of another, and formed a resolu- 
tion for the future, never to laugh at any person's pain. 
He followed the old man he had been laughing at, though 
at some distance, wishing for an opportunity to do him 
some favour, by way of atonement, for what he had done. 

11. The good old man, in the mean time, by the kind -as- 
sistance of Juliet, proceeded with slow but sure steps. JShe 
asked him to stop and rest himself a little, and told him 
that her house was that before him. " Pray stay," said 
she, " and sit a little under that large tree. My parents, 
indeed, . are not at home, and therefore you will not be 
quite so well treated ; yet it will be a little rest to you." 

12. The old man accepted Juliet's offer. She brought 
him out a chair, and then fetched some bread and cheese, 
and good small beer, which were all the pretty maid could 
get at. He thanked her very kindly, and then entered into 
conversation with her. " I find, my dear, said he, " you 
have parents. I doubt not but you love them, and they 
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love you. They must be very happy, and may they always 
continue to be so !" 

13. "And pray, good old man," said Juliet, " I doubt 
not but you have children." — ^'^I had a son, replied he, 
who lived in Albany, loved me tenderly, and frequently 
came to see me ; but alas ! he is now dead, and I am left 
disconsolate. His widow indeed is rich ; but she assumes 
the character of the lady, and thinks it beneath her to in- 
quire whether I am dead or living, as she does not wish it 
to be known that her husband's father is a poor man." 

14. Juliet was much affected, and could hardly believe 
that such cruel people existed. " Ah ! certain I am, said 
she, that my dear mother would not behave so cruel." He 
then rose and thanked Juliet with a blessing; but she was 
determined not to leave him, till she had accompanied him 
a little further. 

15. As they walked on, they saw the little boy who had 
been following them ; for he ran on some way before, and 
was then sitting on the grass : When they looked upon him 
he cast his eyes downwards, got up after they had passed, 
and followed them again. Juliet observed him, but said 
nothing. 

16. She asked the old man if he lived alone. "No, little 
lady, answered he, I have a cottage on the other side of 
that meadow, seated in the middle of a little garden, with 
an orchard and a small field. An old neighbour whose 
cottage fell down through age, lives with me and cultivates 
my ground. 

17. *' He is an honest man, and I am perfectly easy in his 
society ; but the loss of my son still bears hard upon me, 
nor have I the happiness to see any of his children, who 
must by this time have forgotten me." 

18. These complaints touched the heart of Juliet, who 
told him, that she and her mother would come and see 
him. The sensibility and kindness of this little girl served 
only to aggravate his grief, by bringing to his mind the 
loss he had sustained in his son. Tears came in his eyes 
when he pulled out his handkerchief to wipe them ; and, 
instead of again putting it into his pocket, in the agitation 
of his mind, it slipped aside, and fell unnoticed by him or 
Juliet. 

19. The little boy who followed them, saw the handker- 
chief fall, ran to pick it up and gave it the old man, saying, 
** Here good old man, you dropped your handkerchiei^ and 
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1 here it is.'^ — ^ Thank you heartily my little friend said the 
old noian. Here is a good natured lad, who does not ridi- 
cule old age nor laugh at the afflictions that attend it. Y(Hl 
vrill certainly become an honest man. Come both of you 
to my habitation, and I will give you some milk." 

20. They had no sooner reached the old man's cottage 
" than he brought out some milk, and the best bread he had, 
which though coarse, was good. They all sat down upon 
the grass, and made a comfortable repast. However, Ju- 
liet began to be afraid her parents might come home, and 
r be uneasy at her absence ; and the little boy was sorry to 
; go, but was sadly afraid, should he stay, of being scolded 
z- by his mother. - Berquin. 

: 21. ^To bless is to be blest! 

. We led the bendiog beg^r oa his way ; 
fBare were his feet, h/s tresses silver gray) 
Sooth'd the keen pangs his aged spirit felt. 
And on his tale with more attention dwelt. 
As in his script we dropt our little store. 
And wept to think that little was no more, 
He breathed his pray'r, "Long may such goodness lire !" 
Twas all he gave, 'twas all he had to give. 
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SELECTIONS FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH^ " EARLY LESSONS.*^ 



SECTION I. 

The iittle boy that was whipped for not telling the truth. 

1. Frank and Robert were two little boys, about eight 
years old. 

2. Whenever Frank did any thitig wrong, he afways 
told his father and mother of it; and Vhen anybody asked' 
him about any thing which he had done or said, he alwajrs- 
told the truth : so that every body, who knew him, believed 
him : but nobody, who knew his brother Robert, believed* 
a word which he said, because he used to tell lies. 

3. Whenever he did any thing wrong, he never ran to 
his father and mother to tell them of it; but when they 
asked him about it, he denied it, and said he had not done 
the things which he had doii^. 

4. The reason that Robert told Y\fe^ ^^^ ^SwiXV^ ^»^ 

E 2 
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afraid of being punished for his faults, if he confessed 
them. He was a coward, and could not bear the least 
pain : but Frank was a brave boy, and could bear to be 
punished for little faults : his mother never punished him 
so much for such little faults, as she did Robert for the 
lies which he told, and which she found out afterwards. 

5. One evening, these two little boys were playing to- 
gether, in a room by themselves ; their mother was ironing 
in a room next to them, and their father was out at work 
in the fields, so there was nobody in the room with Robert 
and Frank; but there was a little dog, Trusty, lying by the 
fire-side. 

6. Trusty was a pretty playful little dog, and the chil- 
dren were very fond of him. 

7. " Come," said Robert to Frank, " there is trusty lying 
beside the fire asleep; let us go and waken him, and he 
will play with us." 

8. " O yes, do let us," said Frank. So they both ran to- 
gether towards the hearth, to waken the dog. 

9. Now there was a basin of milk standing upon the 
hearth; and the little boys did not see whereabouts it 
stood ; for it was behind them : as they were both playing 
with tJie dog, they kicked it with their feet, and tlirew it 
down ; and the basin broke, and all the milk ran out of it 
over the hearth, and about the floor ; and when the little 
boys saw what they had done, they were very sorry, and 
frightened ; but they did not know what to do : they stood 
for some time, looking at the broken basin and the milk, 
without speaking. 

10. Robert spoke first. " So we shall have no milk for 

supper to-night," said he ; and he sighed ^^ No milk 

for supper! why not?" said Frank; "is there no 

more milk in the house ?" 

!•• " Yes, but we shall have none of it; for do not you 
remember last Monday, when we threw down the milk, 
my mother said we were very careless, and that the next 
time we did so, we should have no more ; and this is the 
next time ; so we shall have no milk for supper to-night." 
12. "Well, then," said Frank, "we must do without it, 
that's all : we will take more care another time ; there's no 
great harm done : come, let us run and tell our mother. 
You know she bid us always tell her directly when we 
broke any thing; so come," said he, taking hold of his bro- 
ther's hand* 
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13. "I won't come, just now," said Robert; "don't be 
in such a hum^ Frank — CanH you stay a minute?" So 
Prank staid ; and then he said, " Come now, Robert," But 
Robert answered, ** Stay a little longer; for I dare not go 
jTct — I am afraid." 

14. Little boys, I advise you never to be afraid *to tell 
the truth; never say, ^stat/ a minute^'* and "*/ay a Httle 
longCTy^ but run directly, and tell of what you have done 
that is wrong. The longer you stay, the more afraid you 
will grow, till at last, perhaps you will not dare to tell the 
truth at all. Hear what happened to Robert. 

15. The longer he staid, the more unwilling he was to 
go and tell his mother that he had thrown the milk down; 
and at last he pulled his hand away from his brother, and 
cried, " I won't go at all, Frank, can't you go by your- 
self?" 

16. " Yes," said Frank, " so I will; I am not afraid to 
go by myself: I only waited for you out of good-nature, 
because I thought you would like to tell the truth too." 

17. " Yes, so I will ! I mean to tell the truth, when I am 
asked; but I need not go now, when I do not choose it>— » 
and why need you go either? — Can't you wait here?— 
Surely my mother can see the milk when she comes in." 

18. Frank said no more; but as his brother would not 
go, he went without him. He opened the door of the 
next room, where he thought his mother was ironing; but 
when he went in, he saw that she was gone ; and he thought 
she was gone to fetch some more clothes to iron. The 

, clothes, he knew, were hanging on the bushes in the gar- 

'den; so he thought his mother was gone there ; and he ran 

' after her, to tell what had happened. 

' 19. Now whilst Frank was gone, Robert was left in the 
room by himself; and all the while he was alone, he was 
thinking of some excuses to make to his mother ; and he 
was sorry that Frank was gone to tell her the truth. He 
said ^o himself, "If Frank and I both were to say, that we 
did not throw down the basin, she would believe us, and 
we should have milk for supper. I am very sorry Frank 
would go to tell her about it." 

20. Just as he said this to himself, he heard his mothei 
coming down stairs — ^" Oh, ho!" said he to himself, "then 
my mother has not been out in the garden, and so Frank 
lu» not met her, and cannot have told her-, ^o TiorH V TDa?^ 
lay what I please." 
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21. Then this naughty, cowardly boy, determined to tell 
his mother a lie. She came into the room ; but when she 
saw the broken basin, and the milk spilled, she stopped 
short, and cried, " So, so ? — What a piece of work is here! 
~Who did this, Robert?" "I don't know, ma'am,'' said, 
Robert, in a very low voice. 

22. "You don't know, Robert! — ^tell me the truth — ^I 
shall not be angry with you child — You will only lose the 
milk at supper; and as for the basin, I would rather have 
you break all the basins I have, than tell me one lie-^o 
don't tell me a lie. — I ask you, Robert, did you break the 
basin?" 

23. "No, ma* amy I did not," said Robert; and he co- 
loured as red as fire. " Then, where's Frank ?— <iid he do 
it?" " No, mother, he did not," s^d Robert: for he was 
in hopes, that when Frank came in, he should persuade 
him to say that he did not do it. 

24. " How do you know," said his mother, " that Frank 
did not do it?" "Because — ^because— because, ma'am," 
said Robert, hesitating, as liars do for an excuse—" be- 
cause I was in the room all the time, and I did not see him 
do it." 

25. " Then how was the basin thrown down ? If you 
have been in the room all the time, you can tell." TTien 
Robert, going on from one lie to another, answered, " I 
suppose the dog must have done it." 

26. " Did you see him do it ?" says his mother. 
2T. ". Yes," said this wicked boy. 

28. "Trusty, Trusty," said his mother, turning round; 
and Trusty who was lying before the fire, drying his legs, 
which were wet with the milk, jumped up, and came to her. i 
Then she said, " Fie ! fie ! Trusty !" and she pointed to the 
milk.-^" Get me a switch out of the garden, Robert; Trus- 
ty must be beat for this." 

29. Robert ran fDr the switch, and in the garden he met 
his brother : he stopped him, and told him, in a great hui> 
ryy all that he had said to his mother; and he begged (rfl-j 
him not to tell the truth, but to say the same aCs he had - 
done. g. 

30. " No, I will not tell a lie," said Frank— >^ What! I 
and is Trusty to be beat! He did not throw down the miUjj 3 
and he shan't be beat for it— Let me go to my mother." t 

31. They both ran towards the house. Robert got 
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borne, and he locked the house-door, that Frank noiight not 
come in. He gave the switch to his mother. 

32. Poor Trusty! he looked up as the syritch was lifted 
Dver his head ! but he could not speak, to tell the truth. 
Just as the blow was falling upon him, Frank's voice was 
beard at the window. 

33. " Stop, stop, dear mother, stop !" cried he, as loud as 
ever he could call ; " Trusty did not do it — ^let me in— -I 
and Robert did it— but do not beat Robert." '^ * 

34. "Let us in, let us in," cried another voice, which 
Robert knew to be his father's, "I am just come from- 
work, and here's the door locked." 

35. Robert turned as pale as ashes when he heard his' 
Other's voice ; for his father always whipped him, when he 
told a lie. His mother went to the door and unlocked it. 

36. ** What's all this ?" cried his father, as he came in ; 
so his mother told him all that had happened : — ^how the 
milk had been thrown down ; how she had asked Robert 
whether he had done it ; and he said, that he had not, and 
that Frank had not done it, but that Trusty, the dog, had 
done it; how she was just going to beat Trusty, when 
Frank came to the window and told the truth. 

37. " Where is the switch, with which you were going 
to beat Trusty ?" said the father. 

38. Then Robert, who saw by his father's looks that he 
was going to beat him, fell upon his knees, and cried for 
mercy, saying, " Forgive me this time, and I will never 
tell a lie again." 

39. But his father caught hold of him by the arm-—" I 
, will whip you now," said he, " and then, I hope, you will 
I not" So Robert was whipped, till he cried so loud with 
i the pain, that the whole neighbourhood could hear him. 

40. " There," said his father, when he had done, " now 
go to bed; you are to have no milk for supper to-night, 
•nd you have been whipped. See how liars are served!" 
Then, turning to Frank, " Come here, and shake hands 
with me, Frank, you will have no milk for supper ; but that 

\ docs not signify : you have told the truth, and have not 
[ been whipped, and every body is pleased with you. And 
Inow 111 tell you what I will do for you — ^I will give you the 
, Uttle dog Trusty, to be your own dog. You shall feed him, 
and take care of him, and he shall be your dog ; you have 
' . uvcd him a beating ; and, I'll answer for k,^ ovv! V\ >a^ ^ ^<:»^ 
I master to him." HiLKij^k. ■Lii0^^cr%w'\.ia.* 
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SECTION II. 

The orange man ; or the honest boy and the thief. 

1^ Charles was the name of the honest boy; and Ned 
was the name of the thief. Charles never touched what 
was not his own: this is being an honest boy. Ned often 
took what was not his own : this is being a thief. 

2. Charles's father and mother, when he was a very litdc 
bojl^liad taught him to be honest, by always punishing him 
^rhen he meddled with what was not his own : but when I 
Ned took what was not his own, his father and mother did I 
not punish him : so he grew up to be a thief. | 

3. Early one summer's morning, as Charles was going I 
along the road to school, he met a man leading a horse, I 
which was laden with baskets filled with oranges. | 

4. The man stopped at the door of a public house which 
was by the road side ; and he said to the landlord, who 
came to the door, "I won't have my horse unloaded; I 
shall only stop with you whilst I eat my breakfast. Give 
my horse to some one to hold here on the road, and let the 
horse have a little hay to eat." 

5. The landlord called ; but there was no one in die 
way: so he beckoned to Charles, who was going by, and 

• begged him to hold the horse. 

6. " Oh," said the man, " but can you engage him to be 
an honest boy ? for these are oranges in my baskets ; and it 
is not every little boy»one can leave with oranges." 

7. "Yes," said the landlord, "I have known Charles 
from the cradle upwards, and I never caught him in a lie 
or a theft; all the parish knows him to be an honest boy; 
I'll engage your oranges will be as safe with him, as if y 
were by yourself." 

8. "Can you so?" said the orange man; "then Pll 
gage, my lad, to give you the finest orange in my bask 
when I come from breakfast, if you will watch the 
whilst I am away." 

9. " Yes," said Charles, " I will take care of your 
ges." So the man put the bridle into his hand, and he we 
into the house to eat his breakfast. 

10. Charles had watched the horse and the oranges abo 
five minutes, when he saw one of his schoolfellows co 
towards him. As he came nearer, Charles saw that it 
Ned. 

11. Ned stopped as he passed, and said, ^ Char] 
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what are you doing there? whose horse is that? and what 
have you got in the baskets ?" 

12. " There are oranges in the baskets," said Charles ; 
" and a man, who has just gone into the inn here, to eat his 
breakfast, bid me take care of them, and so I did ; because 

. he said he would give me an orange, when he came back 
again." > 

13. " An orange !" cried Ned ; " are you to have a whole 
orange ? — I wish I was to have one ! However, let meldok 
how large they are." Saying this, Ned went towards the 
basket, and lifted up the cloth that covered it. " Oh ! what 
fine oranges!" he exclaimed, the moment he saw them: 
** Let me touch them, to feel if they are ripe. 

14. " No," said Charles, " you had. better not ; what 
signifies it to you whether they are ripe, or not, since you 

' are not to eat them. You should not meddle with them ; 
5. they are not yours — You must not touch them." 
I' 15. " Not touch them! surely," said Ned, "there's no 
harm in touching' them. You don't think X mean to steal 
ftrthem, I suppose." So Ned put his hand into the orange- 
I man's basket, and he took up an orange, and he felt it : and 
^ when he had felt it, he smelled it. " It. smells very sweet," 
i" «aid he, " and it feels very ripe ; I long to taste it ; I will 
-' only just suck one drop of jui.ce at the top." Saying' these 
' words, he put the orange to his mouth. 

16. Little boys, who wish to be honest, beware of temp- 
tation ; do not depend too much upon yourselves ; and re- 
member, that it is easier to resolve to do right at first than 
^. at last. People are led on, by little and little, to do wrong. 
t. 17. The sight of the oranges tempted Ned to touch 
fithem ; the touch tempted him to smell them ; and the smell 

tempted him to taste them. 
=« 18. " What are you about, Ned?" cried Charles, taking 
Ahold of his arm. " You said, you only wanted to smell the 
^orange ; do put it down, for shame !" 
I 19. '* Don't say Jbr shame to me," cried Ned, in a surly 
jloiie; " the oranges are not yours, Charles !" 
r^ 20. *' No, they are not mine ; but I piN^mised to take care 
? of them, and so I will : — so put down that orange !" 

21. " Oh, if it comes to that, i won't," said Ned, " and 
us. see who can make me, if I don't choose it ? — I'm 
ongcir than you." 

"22. " I am not afraid of you for all that," ^replied 
Charles, **for I am in the right." Then he snatched tJ^e 
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orange out of Ned's hand, and he pushed him with all hu 
force from the basket. 

23. Ned, immediately returning, hit him a violent blow, 
which almost stunned him. Still, however, this good boy, 
without minding the pain, persevered in defending what 
was left in his care ; he still held the bridle with one hand, 
and covered the basket with his other arm, as well as he 
could. 

24k Ned struggled in vain, to get his hands into the ba*- 
ket again ; he could not : and finding that he could not wia 
by strength, he had recourse to cunning. So he pretended 
to be out of breath and to desist ; but he meant, as soon l|i 
Charles looked away, to creep softly round to the basket, 
on the other side. 

25. Cunning people, though they think themselves veiy 
wise, are almost always very silly. 

26. Ned, intent upon one thing, the getting round to 
steal the oranges, forgot that if he went too close to the 
horse's heels, he should startle him. The horse indeed, 
disturbed by the bustle near him, had already left oflF cat* 
ing his hay, and began to put down his ears; but when he 
felt something touch his hind legs, he gave a sudden kick, 
and Ned fell backwards just as he had seized the orange. 

27'. Ned screamed with the pain ; and at the scream all 
the people came out of the public house to see what was 
the matter ; and amongst them came the orange-man. 

28. Ned was now so much ashamed, that he almost foF^ 
got the pain, and wished to run away ; but he was so much 
hurt, that he was obliged to sit down again. 

29. The truth of the matter was soon told by Charles, 
and as soon believed by all the people present who knew 
him : for he had the character of being an honest boy;, and 
Ned was known to be a thief and a liar. 

30. So nobody pitied Ned for the pain he felt. " He 
deserves it," says one. " Why did he meddle with what 
was not his own ?" — ^" O ! he is not much hurt, I'll answer 
for it," said another. " And if he was, it's a lucky kick for 
him, if it keeps him from the gallows," says a third. 
Charles was the only person who said nothing; he helped 
Ned away to a bank ; for brave boys are always good na- 
tured. 

31. " Oh, come here," said the orange-man, calling him; 
^^ come here^ my honest lad! what! you got that black eye 
In keeping my oranges, did you^. — tivax;^ ^ ^xwixXwjlt. fcl- 
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ow," said he, taking him by the hand, and leading him into 
he midst of the people. 

32. Men, women, and children, had gathered around, and 
dl the children fixed their eyes upon Charles, and wished 
x> be in his place. 

33. In the mean time, the orange-man took Charles's hat 
yS his head, and filled it with fine China oranges. ^^ There, 
my little friend," said he, "take them, and God bless you 
mth them ! If I could l3Ut afford it, you should have all 
diat are in my basket." 

. 34. Then the people, and especially the children, shouted 
^ joy ; but as soon as there was silence, Charles said to 
dte orange-man, " I thank you ; but I canH take your 
oranges, only that one I earned ; take the rest back again x 
as for a black eye, that^s nothing ! but I will not be paid for 
it; no more than for doing what's honest. So I can't take 
your oranges ; but I thank you as much as if I had them." 
Saying these words, Charles offered to pour the oranges 
back into the basket; but the man would not let him. 

35. " Then," said Charles, " if they are honestly mine, I 
may give them away ;" so he emptied the hat amongst the 
children his companions. "Divide them amongst you," 
said he ; and without waiting for their thanks he pressed 
through the crowd, and ran towards home. The children 
all followed him, clapping their hands, and thanking him. 

36. The little thief came limping after. Nobody praised 
him, nobody thanked him ; he had no oranges to eat, nor 
had he any to give away. People must be honesty before 
they can be generous. Ned sighed, as he went toward^ 
home ; " And all this," said he to himself, " was for one 
orange; it was not worth while." No: it is never worth 
while to do wrong. 

37. Little boys, who read this story, consider, which 
would you rather have been, the holiest boy or the thief f 

Maria £dg£woath. 
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the poor helpless squirrel felt as much or more than he 
would do, were a knife thrust through his hand, he burst 
into tears, and took the poor animal home, where he fed 
him during a fortnight upon walnuts and chesnuts; and 
when he was perfectly recovered, turned him out to enjoy 
liberty and the fresh air. 

11. Ever since that time, Henry was so careful and con- 
siderate, that he would step out of the way for fear of 
hurting a worm, and employed himself in doing kind offices 
to all the animals in the neighbourhood. He used to 
stroke the horses as they were at work, and fill his pockets 
with acorns, for the pigs : if he walked in the fields, he 
was sure to gather green boughs for the sheep, which were 
so fond of him, that they followed him wherever he went 
In the winter time, when the ground was covered widi 
frost and snow, and the poor little birds could get at no 
food, he would feed the robin red-breasts. Even toadfl, 
and frOgs, and spiders, and such kind of disagreeable ani- 
mals, which some people destroy wherever they find them, 
were perfectly safe with Henry : he used to say they had » 
right to live as well as wc, and that it was cruel and unjust 
to kill creatures only because we did not like them. 

12. These sentiments made little Henry a great favou^ 
ite with every body; particularly with the clergyman of 
the parish, who became so fond of him that he taught him 
to read and write, and had him almost always with him. 
Indeed, it was not surprising that Mr. Barlow showed so 
particular an affection for him ; for besides learning eveiy 
thing that he was taught with the greatest readiness, little 
Henry was one of the most honest, obliging creatures in 
the world. 

13. He Mras never discontented, nor did he ever grum- 
ble, whatever he was desired to do. And then you might' 
believe Henry in every thing he said ; for though he could 
have gained a plum-cake by telling an untruth, and was 
sure that speaking the truth would expose him to a severe 
whipping, he never hesitated in declaring it. Nor was he 
like many other children, who place their whole happiness 
in eating; for give him but a piece of bread with some 
milk, cheese, or butter for his dinner, and he would be 
satisfied, though you placed sweetmeats and fruit, and 
every other nicety in his way. 

14. He was never heard to curse or swear, or to make 
use of any vulgar and indecent language. Instead of wast 
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rould scramble upon the table, seize the cake, and 
1, and butter, and frequently overset the tea-cups : by 
! pranks he not only made himself disagreeable to every 
, but often met with very dangerous accidents. 
Frequently has he cut himself with knives, at other 
3 thrown heavy things upon his head, and once he nar- 
Y escaped being scalded to death by a kettle of boiling 
r. He was also so delicately brought up that he was 
^tually ill ! the least wiiid or rain gave him a cold, and 
;ast exposure to the sun was sure to throw him into a 
*. Instead of playing about, and jumping, and running 
Dther children, he was taught to sit Still for fear of 
ing his clothes, and to stay in the house for fear of in- 
ig his complexion. 

By this kind of education, when lliomas Merton came 
to England, he could neither write, nor read, nor ci- 
; he could use none of his limbs with ease, nor bear 
legree of fatigue; but he was very proud, fretful, and 
tient. 

Very near to Mr. Merton's seat lived a plain honest 
er, whose name was Sandford. This man had,^ like 
Merton, an only son, not much older than Thomas, 
le name was^ Henry. Henry, as he had been always 
3tomed to run about in the fields, to follow the la- 
ers while they were ploughing, and to drive the sheep 
le pastiu-e, was active, strong, hardy, and fresh-co- 
d. 

He was neither so fair, nor so delicately shaped as 
nas ; but he had an honest good-natured countenance, 
h made every body love him j was never out of hu- 
-, and took die greatest pleasure in obliging every 
. If Henry saw a poor person who wanted victuals, 
i he was eating his dinner, he was sure to give him 
and sometimes the whole : nay, so very good-natured 
he to every thing, that he would never go into the 
I to take the eggs of poor birds, or their young ones, 
practise any other kind of sport which gave pain to 
animals, who are as capable of feeling as we our- 
s, though they have no words to express their sufler- 

. Once, indeed, Henry was caught twirling a squirrel 
d, which he had fastened by a crooked pm to a long 
: of thread, but then this was throu^K l^ot^ssK.^ ^so^ 
of thought; for as soon as Yiia fatSciex vJA^Visa. ^^m*. 
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^ You promised to be so good as to hear me read when wt 
had done working in the garden; and if it is agreeable to 
you, I will now read the story of the Flies and the Ants." 
" With all my heart," said Mr. Barlow ; " remember to read 
it slowly and distinctly, without hesitating or pronouncing 
the words wrong ; and be sure to read it in such a manner 
as to show that you understand it." Henry then took up 
the book and read as follows :•— - 

21. ^^ In a comer of a farmer's garden, there once hap- 
pened to be a nest of Ants, which, during all the fine wesh 
ther of the summer, were employed all day long in draw- 
ing little seeds and grains of com into their holes. Near 
them there happened to be a bed of flowers, upon which a 
great number of flies used to be always sporting and hum- 
ming, and diverting themselves by flying from one flower 
to another. 

22. " A little boy who was the farmer's son, used fre- 
quently to observe the different employments of these in- 
sects ; and, as he was very young and ignorant, he one day 
thus expressed himself: — Can any creature be so simple 
as these Ants ? All day long they are working and toil- 
ing instead of enjoying the fine weather, and diverting 
themselves like these flies, that are the happiest creatures 
in the world. 

23. Some time after he had made this observation, the 
weather grew extremely cold, the sun was scarcely seen to 
shine, and the nights were chilly and frosty. The same 
Ifttle boy, v^l^ii^g ^^^^ ^^ ^^ garden with his father, did 
not see a single Ant, but all the flies lay scattered up and 
down, either dead or dying. As he was very good-na- 
tured, he could not help pitying them, and asking, at the 
same time, what had happened to the Ants that he used to 
see in the same place ? 

24. The father said, " the flies are all dead, because they * 
gave themselves no trouble about laying up provisions, 
and were too idle to work : but the Ants, who have been 
busy all the summer, in providing for their maintenance 
during the winter, are all alive and well; and you will see 
them again, as soon as the warm weather returns." 

SECTION II. 

The History of Sandford and Mertorty continued. 
1. Very well, Henry, said Mr. Barlow; we will now 
take a walk. They accordingly rambled out into the fielda 
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where Mr. Barlow made Henry take notice of several kinds 
of plants, and told him the names and nature of them. 

2. At last, Henry, who had observed some very pretty 
purple berries upon a plant that bore a purple flower and 
grew in the hedges, brought them to Mr. Barlow, and 
asked whether they were good to eat. 

3. It is very well, said Mr. Barlow, young man, that you 
asked the question before you put them into your mouth; 
for had you tasted them they would have given you violent 
psdns in your head and stomach, and perhaps have killed 
jrou, as they grow upon a plant called night-shade, which 
IS a rank poison. 

4. Sir, said Henry, I take care never to eat any thing 
without knowing what it is ; and I hope, if you will be so 
good as to continue to teach me, I shall very soon know the 
names and qualities of all the herbs which g^ow. 

5. As they were returning home, Henry. saw a very 
large bird, called a kite, upon the ground, that seemed to 
have something in its claws, which it was tearing to pieces.' 

6. Henry, who knew it to be one of those ravenous crea- 
tures which prey upon others, ran up to it, shouting as loud 
as he could, and the bird being frightened flew away, and 
left a chicken behind it, very much hurt indeed, but still 
alive. 

7. Look, sir, said Henry, if that cruel creature has not 
almost killed the poor chicken ! see how it bleeds, and 
liangs its wings — I will put it into my bosom and carry it 
home, and it shall have pai't of my dinner every day, till it 
is well, and able to take care of itself. ' 

8. As soon as they came home, the first care of little 
Keriry was to put his wounded chicken into a basket with 
6ome fresh straw, some water, and some bread : after that, 
3VIr. Barlow and he went to dinner. In the mean time, 
Thomas, who had been skulking about all day, very much 
mortified and uneasy, came in, and, being very hungry, was 
going to sit down to table with the rest: but Mr. Barlow 
stopped him, and said, no sir, as you are too much a gen- 
tleman to work, we, who are not so, do not choose to work 
for the idle. 

9. Upon this, Thomas retired into a comer, crying as if 
his heart would break, but more from grief than passion, as 
he began to perceive that nobody minded his ill-temper. 
But little Henry, who could not bear to see his friend so 
unhappy, looked up; half crying, into Mr. Barlow's facCf 
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and said, pray, sir, may I do as I please with my share of 
the dinner ? Yes, to be sure, child.— Why then, ssdd he, 
getting up, I will give it all to poor Thomas, who wants it 
more than I do. 

10. Saying this, he gave it to him as he sat in.the comer} 
and Thomas took it, and thanked him, without ever tump 
ing his eyes from the ground. I see, says Mr. Barlow^ 
that, though gentlemen are above being of any use {beaiF 
selves, they are not above taking the bread that other peo^ 
pie have been working hard for. At this Thomas cried 
still more bitterly than before. 

11. The next day Mr. Barlow and Henry went to wort 
as before; but they had scarcely begun before The: 
came to them, and desired that he might have a hoe too^ 
which Mr. Barlow gave him : but, as he had never before 
learned to handle one, he was very awkward in the use rf 
it, and hit himself several strokes upon his legs. Mr. Ba^ 
low then laid down his own spade, and showed him how to 
hold and use it, by which means, in a short time he becaxM 
very expert, and worked with the greatest pleasure. 

12. When their work was over, they all retired to the 
summerhouse ; and Thomas felt so much joy when tlie 
fruit was produced, and he v/as invited to take his shaiCi 
that it seemed to him the n^ .>3t delicious he had ever tast^ 
ed, because working in the air had given him an appetite. 

13. As soon as they had done eating, Mr. Barlow tool 
up a book, and asked Thomas whether he would read theift 
a story out of it; but he, looking a little ashamed, said he 
had never learned to read. I am very sorry for it, said Mr. 
Barlow, because you lose a very great pleasure; then 
Henry shall read to you. Henry accordingly took up the 
book and read the story of *'' The gc7itleman and the Baaiet* 
makerP 

14. From this time forward, Mr. Barlow and his two, 
little pupils used to work in their garden every morning, 
and when they were fatigued they retired to the summer- 
house, where Henry, who improved every day in his read- 
ing, used to entertain them with some pleasant story or 
Other, which Thomas always listened to with great plea- 
sure. But little Henry going home for a week, Thomae 
and Mr. Barlow were left alone. The next day, after they 
had done work, and were retired to the summerhouse as 
usualy Thomas expected Mr. Barlow would read to hini| 

but to hia great disappomtment, iouxi^ \)!ftax\ifc ^%!^\^>aav[ 
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and could not. The next day the same accident was re- 
newed, and the day after that. 

15. At this Thomas lost all patience, and said to him- 
self, now if I could but read like Henry Sandford, I should 
not need to ask any body to do it for me, and dien I could 
divert myself: and why may I not do what another has 
done ? To be sure Henry is very clever, but he could not 
have read if he had not been taught; and if I am taught, I 
dare say, I shall learn to read as well as he. Well, as soon 
as ever he comes home, I am determined to ask him about it. 

16. The next day, Henry returned; as soon as Thomas 
had an opportunity of being alone with him. Pray, Henry, 
Bays Thomas, how came you to be able to read i Why, 
'Mx. Barlow taught me my letters, and then spelling, and 
&en, by putting syllables together, I learned to read. And 
could you not show me my letters, Henry? Yes, very 
willingly. Henry then took up a book, and Thomas was 
so eager and attentive, that he soon learned the whole al- 
phabet. 

17. He was much pleased with this first experiment, and 
could scarcely forbear running to Mr. Barlow to let him 
know the improvement he had made ; but he thought he 
should surprise him more, if he said nothing about the 
matter till he was able to read a whole story. He there- 
fore applied himself with such diligence, and little Henry, 
who spared no pains to assist his friend, was so good a 
master, that in about two months he determined to surprise 
Mr. Barlow with a display of his talents. 

t8. Accordingly, one day, when they were all assembled 
in the summerhouse, and the t^ook was given to Henry, 
Thomas stood up, and said, that, if Mr. Barlow pleased, he 
would try to read. Oh ! very willingly, said Mr. Barlow ; 
but I should as soon expect you to be able to fly as to read. 
Thomas smiled with a consciousness of his own proficiency, 
and taking up the book, read the history of the two dogs. 

19. Indeed, says Mr. Barlow, when the story was ended, 
I am sincerely glad to find that Thomas has made this ac- 
quisition. He will now depend upon nobody, but be able 
to divert himself whenever he pleases. All tiiat has ever 
been written in our language will be from this time in his 
power ; whetiier he chooses to read littie entertaining sto- 
ries like what we have heard to-day, or to read the actions 
of great and good men in history, or to make himself ac- 
quainted with the nature of wild beasts and birds which ttr^ 
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found in other countries, and which have been described 
in books; and I do not despair of one day seeing himiji 
very sensible man, capable of teaching and instrucdngji 
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others. 

20. Yes, says Thomas, something elated by all tUi 
pndse, I am determined now to make myself as clever sh 
any body ; and I donH doubt, though I am such a littk i 
feUow, that I know more already than many grown-up pco^ gs 
pie ; and I am sure, though there are no less ^an six blacb 
m our house, that there is not one of them who can readi 
story like me. 

21. Mr. Barlow looked grave at this sudden di^lay of 
vanity, and said rather coolly. Pray who has attemptedj 
teach them any thing ? Nobody, I believe, said Tno: 
Where is the great wonder then, if they are ignorant, 
plied Mr. Barlow ? you would probably have never kn 
any thing, had you not been assisted ; and even now f 
know very little. 

22. In this manner did Mr. Barlow begin the education 
of Thomas Merton, who had naturally very good dis 
tions, although he had been suffered to acquire many 
habits, that sometimes prevented them from appe 
He was particularly very passionate, and thought he had 
right to command every body who was not dressed as 
as himself. This opinion often led him into difficul' 
and once was the occasion of his being severely mortifi 

23. This accident happened in the following manner 
One day, as Thomas was striking a ball with his bat, 
struck it over a hedge, into an adjoining field, and seeing 
little ragged boy walking along on that side, he ord 
him, in a very peremptory tone, to bring it to him. TTiC 
little boy, without taking any notice of what was 
walked on, and left the ball; upon which Thomas called 
out louder than before, and asked if he did not hear w 
was said ? Yes, said the boy, I am not deaf, 

24. Oh! are you not, replied Thomas; then bring 
my ball directly. I don't choose it, said the boy. If 
come to you, said Thomas, I shall make you choose i 
Perhaps not, my pretty little master, said the boy,laughiu2. 

25. This provoked Thomas so much that he clambei 
over the hedge, and jumped precipitately down, intendi ^ 
to have leaped into the field; but unfortunately his foot 
slipped, and down he rolled into a wet ditch, which wai 
full of mud and water. 
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26. There poor Thomas tumbled about for some time, 
ndeavouring to get out, but it was to no purpose ; for his 
eet stuck in the mud, or slipped from off the bank ; his 
ne "^aistcoat was dirtied all over, his white stockings were 
overed with mire, his breeches filled with puddle water. 
7o add to his distress, he first lost one shoe, and then the 
ther; his laced hat tumbled off from his head, and was 
ompletely spoiled. 

27. In this distress he must probably have remained a 
onsiderable time, had not the little ragged boy taken pity 
•n him and helped him out. Thomas was so vexed and 
shamed, that he could not say a word, but ran home in 
Uch a dirty plight, that Mr. Barlow, who happened to 
leet him, was afraid he had been considerably hurt ; but 
rhen he heard of the accident which had happened, he 
ould not help smiling, and he advised Thomas to be more 
areful for the future, how he attempted to punish little 
agged boys. 

28. Sir, answered Thomas, a little confused, I should 
ot have attempted to beat him, only he would not bring 
ic my ball. Mr. B. And what right had you to oblige 
im to bring your ball ? T. Sir, he was a little ragged 
oy, and I am a gentleman. Mr. B. So then every gende- 
lan has a right to command little ragged boys ? T. To be 
ttre, sir. Mr. B. Then, if your clothes should wear out 
Qd become ragged, every gentleman will have a right to 
Qiknmand you, 

29. Thomas looked a little foolish, and said, but he might 
ave done it, as he was on that side of the hedge. Mr. B. 
Lnd so he probably would have done, if you had asked him 
Lvilly to do it ; but when persons speak in a haughty tone, 
Xcy will find few inclined to serve them. 

30. But as the boy was poor and ragged, I suppose you 
ired him with money to fetch your ball. T. Indeed, sir, 

did not; I neither gave him any thing, nor offered him 
tky thing. Mr. B. Probably you had nothing to give 
im. T. Yes, I had though — I had all this money, (puUing 
lit several shillings.) Mr. B. Perhaps the boy was as 
ich as you. T. No, he was not, sir, I am sure; for he 
Gid no coat, and his waistcoat and breeches were all tat- 

Kd and ragged ; besides, he had no stockings, and his 
ts were full of holes. 

31. Mr. B. So, now I see what constitutes a gentleman 
^A gentleman is one, that, when he has abundance of 
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ing your leave? T. I should not Uke it at all; and I will 
not give nway your things any more without asking your 
leave. 

sy. The next day they were surprised to see a little 
lagged boy running up to them, with a bundle of clothes 
under his arm: his eyes were black as if he had been se- 
. verely beaten, his nose was swelled, his shirt was bloody, 
«nd his waistcoat did but just hang upon his back, so much 
was it torn. He came running up to Thomas, and threw 
down the bundle before him, saying, here, take your clothes 
, affain, and I wish that they had been at the bottom of the 
ditch I pulled you out of, instead of upon my back ; — but 
I never will put such finery on again as long as I live. 

38. What is the matter, said Mr. Barlow, who perceived 
that some unfortunate accident had happened in conse- 
quence of Thomas' present ? Sir, answered the little boy, 
he was going to beat me because I would not fetch his ball. 
Now, I would have brought his ball with all my heart, if 
he had but asked me civilly. 

39. But, though I am poor, I am not bound to be his 
slave, as they say black William is, and so I would not ; 
upon which he was jumping over the hedge to beat me, 
but instead of that, he soused into the ditch, and there he 
lay rolling about till I helped him out. And so he gave 
me these clothes, all out of good will, and I put them on 
^like a fool as I was : for they are all made of silk, and look- 
ed 80 $ne that all the boys followed me, and hallooed as I 
irent, and John Dowset threw a handful of dirt at me, and 
, dirtied me all over. 

40. Oh ! says I, John, are you at that work ? — and with 
that I hit him a punch in the side, and sent him roaring 

^away. But William Gibson and Edward Kelly came up, 

and said I looked like a dandy; and so we began fighting, 

I and I beat them till they both gave out ; but I don't choose 

to be hallooed after wherever I go, and so I have brought 

n)ack the clothes again. 

[ 41. Mr. Barlow asked the little boy where his father liv- 
rcd; and he told him that his father lived about two miles 
1^ off across the common, and at the end of Runny Lane ; upon 
[which Mr. Barlow told Henry that he would send the poor 
Lnan some broth and victuals, if he would carr}^ them when 
^fliey were ready. That I will, says Henrj-, if it were ixve 
.'limes as far; so Mr. Barlow went into the howsc t,^ ^^^ 
i orders about it. 

G 
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42. In the mean time, Thomas, who had eyed die little 
boy for some time in silence, said, So, my poor ^y, yoa 
have been beaten and hurt till you are all over bloody, only 
because I gave you my clothes ; I am really very sorry for 
it. Thank you, said the boy, but it can't be helped; you 
did not intend me any hurt I know, and I am not such « 
chicken as to mind a beating: so I wish you a good afte^ 
noon with all my heart. 

43. As ^oon as the little boy was gone, Thomas said, 
I wish I had but some clothes that the poor boy could 
wear, for he seems very good natured ; I would give them 
to him. That you may very easily have, said Henry; for 
there is a shop in the village hard by, where they sell aU 
manner of clothes ; and, as you have money, you may easi- 
ly buy some. 

44. Henry and Thomas then agreed to go early the next 
morning to buy some clothes for the poor children. They 
accordingly set out before breakfast, and went to the vil- 
lage, where Thomas laid out all his money, amounting to 
fifteen shillings and sixpence, in buying some clothes for 
the little ragged boy and his brothers, which were made 
up into a bundle and given to him ; but he desired Heniy 
to carry them for him. 

45. That I will, said Henry ; but why don't you choose 
to carry them yourself? Why, it is not fit for a gentleman 
to carry things himself. H. Why, what hurt does it do 
him, if he is but strong enough? T. I do not know — but 
I believe it is that he may not look like common people. 
H. Then he should not have hands, or feet, or eyes, or 
ears, or mouth, because the common people have the same. 

46. T. No, no, he must have all these, because they are 
useful. H. And is it not useful to be able to do ^ings for 
ourselves ? T. Yes, but gentlemen have others to do what 
they want for them. H. Then I should think it must be 
a bad thing to be a gentleman. T. Why so ! H. Because 
if all were gentlemen, nobody would doany thing, and then 
we should be all starved. 

47. When they came to the poor man's cottage, Thomas 
asked for the little boy, and upon his coming in, told 
him that he had now brought him some clothes wUch he 
might wear without fear of being called a dandy, as well aa 
some more for his little brothers. The pleasure with wUch 
Aey were received was so great, and the acknowledgments 

And bleaainga of the good woman «xv.d. ^<& -^oott man^ wba 
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had just beg^ to sit up, were so many, that little Thpmas 
could not help shedding tears of compassion, in which he 
was joined by Henry. 

48. As they were returning, Thomas said that he had 
never spent any money with so much pleasure, as that with 
"which he had purchased clothes for this poor family ; and 
that for the future, he would take care of all the money that 
was given him, for that purpose, instead of laying it out in 
cakes, sugar candy, nuts, fine clothes and playthings. 



SECTION III. 

The History of Sandford and Merton^ continued. 

1. The next day little Henry came in from his father's 
house, and brought with him the chicken, which, it has been 
inentioned,.he had saved from the claws of the kite. The 
little animal was now perfectly recovered from the hurt it 
had received, and showed so great a degree of affection for 
its protector, that it would run after him like a dog, hop 
upon his shoulder, nesde in his bosom, and e^t crumbs out 
of his hand. 

2. Thomas was extremely surprised and pleased to see 
its tameness and docility, and asked by what means it had 
been made so gende. Henry told him, he had taken no 
particular pains about it \ but that, as the poor little crea- 
ture had been sadly hurt, he had fed it every day till it was 
well ; and that, in consequence of diat kindness, it had be- 
come very fond of him. 

3. Thomas was much pleased with this conversation; 
and being both good-natured and desirous of making ex- 
periments, he determined to try his skill in taming ani- 
mals. ^Accordingly, he took a large slice of bread in his 
hand, and went out to seek some animal which he might 
give it to. The first creature which he happened to meet 
was a sucking pig that had rambled from its mother, and 
was basking in the sun. 

4. Thomas would not neglect the opportunity of show- 
ing his talents: he therefore called Pig, pig, pig, come 
hidier little pig ! But the pig, not exactly comprehending 
his intentions, only grunted and ran away. You litde un- 
grateful thing, said Thomas, do you treat me in this man- 
ner when I want to feed you ? If you do not know your 
friends, I must teach you. 

5* Saying this he sprang at the pig, and caught him^y 
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the hind leg, intending to have given him the bread wMch 
he had in his hand ; but the pig was not used to be treated 
in that manner, and began struggling and squeaking to that 
degree that the sow, who was within hearing, came runmog 
to the place, with all the rest of the litter at her heels. Al 
Thomas did not know whether she would be pleased wiA 
his civilities to her young one, or not, he thought it most 
prudent to let it go : and the pig, endeavouring to escape M 
speedily as possible, unfortunately ran between his itgs, 
and threw him down. I: 

6. The place where this accident happened was extreme- K 
ly wet; therefore, Thomas in falling, dirtied himself from : 
head to foot, and the sow, coming up at that instant, passed t 
over him as he attempted to rise, and rolled him back again : 
into the mire. Thomas, who was not the coolest in hit : 
temper, was extremely provoked at this ung^teful return r 
for his intended kindness, and losing all patience, he seized 
the sow by the hind leg, and began pounding her with al s 
his might as she attempted to escape. '^. 

7. The sow, as may be imagined, did not relish Bxmk : 
treatment, but endeavoured with all her force to escape: z 
but Thomas keeping his hold, and continuing his discipline, i 
she struggled with such violence as to drag him seventl t 
yards, squeaking in the most lamentable manner all die 
time, in which she was joined by the whole litter of pigs. 

8. During the heat of this contest, a large flock of geese' ■ 
happened to be crossing the road, into the midst of wMdi 
the affrighted sow ran headlong, dragging the enraged Tho> t 
mas at her heels. The goslings retreated with the greatest 
precipitation, joining their mournful cackling to the genend 
noise ; but a gander of more than common size and courage, 
resenting the unprovoked attack which had been nqiade upon 
his family, flew at Thomas' hinder parts, and gave him 
several severe strokes with his bill and wings. 

9. Thomas, whose courage had hitherto been unconque^ 
able, being thus unexpectedly attacked by a new enemyi 
was obliged to yield, and not knowing the precise extent 
of his danger, he not only suffered the sow to escape, but 
joined his vociferations to the general scream. This j 
alarmed Mr. Barlow, who coming up to the place, found ; 
his pupil in the most woful plight, daubed from head to 
foot, with his face and hands as black as those of a chink' 
ney'S weeper, 

10, He inquired what was the ta^Lttj^T^^sATVLoraoAi-U 
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soon as he had recovered breath enough to speak, answered 
in this manner: — Sir, all this is owing to what you told me 
about taming animals. I wanted to make them tame and 
gentle and to love me, and you see the consequences. In- 
deed, said Mr. Barlow, I see you have been very ill-treated, 
but I hope you are not hurt ; and if it is owing to any thing 
I have said, I shall feel the more concern. 

11. No, said Thomas, I cannot say that I am much hurt. 
Why then, said Mr. Barlow, you had better go and wash 
yourself; and when you are clean we will talk over the 
affair. When Thomas had returned, Mr. Barlow asked 
him how the accident had happened; and when he had 
heard the story, he said, I am very sorry for your misfor- 
tune, but I do not perceive that I was tfie cause of it ; for 
I do not remember that I ever advised you to catch pigs 
by the hinder legs. 

12. T. No, sir; but you told me that feeding animals 
was the way to make them love me, and so I wanted to 
feed the pig. Mr. B. But it was not my fault that you 
attempted it in a wrong manner. The animal did not 
know your intentions, and therefore, when you seized it in 
so violent a manner, it naturally attempted to escape ; and 
its mother, hearing its cries, very naturally came to its as- 
sistance. 

13. All that happened was owing to your inexperience. 
' Before you meddle with any animal, you should make 

yourself acquainted with* its nature and disposition; other- 
wise, you may fare like the little boy, who, in attempting 
to catch flies, was stung by a wasp ; or like another, who, 
seeing an adder sleeping upon a bank, took it for an eel; 
and was bitten by it, which had nearly cost him his life. 

14. The next morning Thomas and Henry went into tht 
" garden almost as soon as it was light, to sow the wheat 

which Henry had brought with him, upon a bed that Tho- 
mas had dug for that purpose. While they were at work. 
Thomas said. Pray, Henry, did you ever hear the story of 
the men that were obliged to live six years in that terrible 
cold country, I forget the name of it, where there is nothing 
but snow and ice, and scarcely any animals but great bears 
and other wild beasts i 

15. H. Yes, I have. T. 'And did not the very thoughts 
of h frighten you dreadfully? H. No, I cannot say 9iey 

[ did. T. Why, should you like to live in such a country? 
i H. No, certainly ; I am very happy that I was bom ii^ sucb 

r G 2 
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a country as this, where the weather is scarcely ever too 
hot or too cold : but a man must bear patiently whatever 
is his lot in this world. 

16. T. That is true — ^But should you not cry, and be 
very much afflicted, if you were left in such a country ? H. 
I should certainly be very sorry, if I was left there alone, 
more especially as I am not big enough, or strong enougb, 
to defend myself against such fierce animals. But the cry- 
ing would do me no good — It would be better to do some- 
thing, and endeavour to help myself. T. Indeed I think 
it would; but what could you do? H. Why, I would en- 
deavour to build myself a house, if I could find any mate- 
rials. Mr. Barlow then came to call them in to read, and 
told Thomas, that as he had been talking so much about '- 
good-nature to animals, he had looked him out a veiy 
pretty story upon the subject, and begged that he would 
read it well. That I will, said Thomas ; for I begin to 
like reading extremely : and I think that I am happier too 
since I learned it ; for now I can always divert myself. 

17, Indeed, answered Mr. Barlow, most people find it 
so. When any one can read, he will not find the know- 
ledge any burthen to him ; and it is his own fault if he is 
not constantly amused. This is an advantage, Thomas, 
which a gentleman, since you are so fond of the word, 
may more particularly enjoy, because he has so much time t 
at his own disposal. And it is much better that he should : 
distinguish himself by having more knowledge and im- 
provement than others, than by fine clothes, or any such 
trifles, which any one may have that can purchase them, as 
well as himself. Thomas then read, with a clear and dis- 
tinct voice, the following story. 
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SECTION IV. 

The good-natured little boy. 

. 1. A LITTLE boy went out, one morning, to walk to a vil- 
Ijage about five miles from the place where he lived, and 
carried with him, in a basket, the provision that was to 
serve him the whole day. As he was walking alone, a poor 
little half-starved dog came up to him, wagging his tailt 
and seeming to entreat him to take compassion on him, 

2. The little boy at first took no notice of him, but at 1; 
Jenffthf seeing how lean and famished the creature seemi^ 
to be, he said^ this animal is ceTtainVy m Ner^ ^t,?Lt ueces* 
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sity : if I give him part of mv provision, I shall be obliged 
to go home hungry myself; however, as he seems to want 
it more than I do, he shall partake with me. 

3. Saying this, he gave the dog part of what he had in 
his basket, and he ate as if he had not tasted victuals for a 
fortnight. The little boy went on a little farther, his dog 
still following him, and fawning upon him with the greatest 
gratitude and affection, when he saw a poor old horse lying 
upon the ground, and groaning as if he was in great dis- 
tress : he went up to him, and saw that he was almost 
starved, and so weak that he was unable to rise. 

4. I am very much afraid, said the little boy, if I stay 
to assist this horse, that it will be dark before I can return; 
however, I will try; it is doing a good action to attempt 
to relieve him. He then went and gathered some grass, 
which he brought to the horse's mouth, and he immediate- 
ly began to eat with as much relish, as if his chief disease 
was hunger. He then fetched some water in his hat, which 
the animal drank up, and seemed immediately to be so 
much refreshed, that after a few trials, he got up, and be- 
gan grazing. 

5. He then went on a little farther, and saw a man wad- 
ing about in a pond of water, without being able to get out 
of it. What is the matter, good man ? said the little boy to 
him ; can't you find your way out of this pond ? No, my 
litde friend: I have fallen into this pond, and know not 
how to get out again, as I am quite blind, and I am almost 
afraid to move for fear of being drowned. 

6. Well, said the little boy, though I shall be wetted to 
the skin, if you will throw me your stick, I will try to help 
you out. The. blind man then threw the stick to that side 
on which he heard the voice; the little boy caught it, and 
went into the water, feeling very carefully before him, lest 
he should go beyond his depth : at length he reached the 
blind man, took him very carefully by the hand, and led 
him out. 

r. The blind man then gave him a thousand blessings, 
and told him he could grope his way home, and the litUe 
boy ran on as hard as he could to prevent being benighted. 
But he had not proceeded far before he saw a poor sailor, 
'*■ who had lost both his legs in a battle at sea, hopping along 
■ upon crutches. My little friend, said the sailor, I have 
ibught many a battle to defend poor Old England, but now 
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I am crippled, as you see, and have neither victuals nor 
money, though I am almost famished. 

8. The little boy could not resist his inclination to re- V- 
lieve him, so he gave him all his remaining victuals, and >^ 
said, I would be glad to help you more poor man ! buttlui 
is all I have, otherwise you should have more. He then 
ran along, and presently arrived at the town he was goiag^^ 
to, did his business, and returned towards his own homej 
as fast as he could. But he had not gone much more dura 
half way, before the night shut in extremely dark without 
either moon or stars to light him. 

9. The poor little boy did all that he was able to findlut' 
way, but unfortunately missed it by turning down a lane- 
which brought him into a wood, where he wandered about 
a great while, without being able to find any path to lead 
him out. 

10. Tired out at last and hungry, he felt himself so fee- 
ble,' that he could go no farther, but sat himself down upon 
the ground, crying most bitterly. In this situation he re^j 
mained for some time, till at last the little dog, which had 
never forsaken him, came up to him, wagging his tail, and 
holding something in his mouth. The little boy took it 
from him, and saw it was a handkerchief nicely pinned to- 
gether, which somebody had dropped, and the dog had. 
picked up ; and upon opening it, he found several slices of 
bread and meat, which the little boy ate with great satis- 
faction, and felt himself much refreshed with this meal. 

1 1 . So, said the little boy, I see that if I have given yoil 
a breakfast, you have given me a supper ; and a good turn 
is never lost, done even to a dog. He then once more at-' 
tempted to escape fron\ the wood, but it was to no purpose;' 
he only scratched his legs with briers, and slipped down in) 
the dirt, without being able to find his way out. He was 

J'ust going to give up all farther attempts in despair, when \ 
e happened to see a horse feeding before him, and going ' 
up to him, he saw by the light of the moon, which just 
then began to shine a little, that it was the very same he liad .' 
fed in the morning. 

12. Perhaps, said the little boy, this creature, as I have 
been so good to him, will let me get upon his back, and he 
may carry me out of the wood. The little boy then went 
up to the horse, speaking to him, and stroking him^ and the 
/lorse Jet him mount his back widiout opposition; and tben 
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proceeded stewly through the wood, till he brought him to 
an opening which led to the road. 

13. The little boy was much rejoiced at this, and said, 
if I had not saved this creature's life in the morning, I 
should have been obliged to have staid here all night; I 
see by this, that a good turn is never lost. But the poor 
little boy had yet a greater danger to undergo; for as he 
neas going along a solitary lane, two men rushed out upon 
lum, laid hold of him, and were going to strip him of his 
clothes, but just as they were beginning to do it, the little 
dog bit the leg of one of the men with so much violence, 
that he left the little boy, and pursued the dog, which ran 
howling and barking away. 

14. At this instant a voice was heard that cried out, 
TTiere the rascals are, let us knock them down! which 
frightened the remaining man so much, that he ran away, 
and his companion followed him. The little boy then 
looked up, and saw it was the sailor, whom he had relieved 
in the morning, carried upon the shoulders of the blind 
man whom he had helped out of the pond. There, my lit- 
^ dear, said the sailor, we have come in time to do you a 
service, in return for what you did us in the morning. 

15. As I lay under a hedge I heard these villains talk 
mf robbing a little boy, that from the description, I con- 
€:Iuded must be you ; but I was so lame, that I should not 
Iiave been able to come time enough to help you, if I had 
Slot met this honest blind man, who took me upon his back 
■^hile I showed him the way. 

16. The little boy thanked them very gratefully for thus 
^fending him ; and they went all together to his father's 
Iiouse, which was not far ofF, where they were all kindly 
entertained with supper and bed. The little boy took care 
^ his faithful dog as long as he lived, and never forgot the 
importance and necessity of doing good to others, if we 
^sh them to do the same to us. 

If. Indeed, said Thomas, when he had finished, I am 
jgreatly pleased with this story ; and I think that it might 
possibly be true ; for I have observed myself that every 
'diing seems tp love little Henry here, merely because he is 
^gnood-natured to it. I was quite surprised to see the great 
<iog, the other day, which I have never dared to touch for 
&arof being bitten, fawning upon him, and licking^him all 
oyer. That dog, said Mr. barlow, will be equally fond of 
you, if you are kind to him. But since you have read & 
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story about a good-natured boy, Henry shall read you ano- 
ther, concerning a boy of a contrary disposition. Henrj 
then read the following story of The Ill-natured Boy. 
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I SECTION V. 

TTie Ill-natured Boy, 

1. There was once a little boy, who was so unfortunate 
as to have a very bad man for his father, who was alwayi 
surly and ill-tempered, and never gave his children eidicr 
good instructions or good example: in consequence of 
which, this little boy, who might otherwise have bcet^ 
happier and better, became ill-natured, quarrelsome, aolr 
disagreeable to every body. T 

2. He was often severely beaten by boys who were big- "^ 
ger than himself, for his impertinence, and sometimes \ij }, 
boys that were less ; for, though he was very abusive and ^ 
quarrelsome, he did not much like fighting, and generally 
trusted more to his heels than his courage, when he had 
engaged himself in a quarrel. 

3. This little boy had a cur dog that was like himself; ^ 
he was the most troublesomib, surly creature imaginablei 
always barking at the heels of every horse he came near, 
■and worrying every sheep he could meet with ; for whidi 
reason, both the dog and the boy were disliked by all the 
neighbourhood. 

4. One morning his father got up early to go to the ale- 
house, where he intended to stay till night, as it was a ho- 
liday ; but, before he went out, he gave his son some bread 
and cold meat, and sixpence, and told him that he might 
go and divert himself as he pleased the whole day. Tbe 
little boy was very much pleased with this liberty; and as 
it was a very fine morning, he called his dog. Tiger, to fol- 
low him, and began his walk. 

5. He had not proceeded far before he met a litde boy 
who was driving a flock of sheep towards a gate that 1m 
wanted them to enter. Pray, friend, said the little boyi 
stand still and keep your dog close to you for fear joi 
frighten my sheep. Oh ! yes, to be sure, answered the ill- 
natured litde boy ; I am to wait here all the morning tilt 
you and your sheep have passed, I suppose ! Here, TigeTy 
seize them, boy !— Tiger at this sprang forth into the mid^ 
die of the flock, barking and biting on every side, and ttk 
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sheep in a general consternation, ran away in different di* 
rections. 

6. Tiger seemed to enjoy this sport equally with his 
master; but in the midst of his triumph, he happened un- 
guardedly to attack an old ram that had more courage than 
the rest of the flock : he instead of running away, faced 
about and aimed a blow with his forehead at his enemy, 
^rith so much force and dexterity, that he knocked Tiger 
over and over, and bunting him several times while he was 
dovm, obliged him to limp howling away., 
. 7, The ill-natured little boy, who was not capable of lov- 
'^ng any thing, had been very much diverted with the trepi- 
ij|ation of the sheep, but now he laughed heartily at the mis- 
■prtune of his dog; and he would have laughed much 
Hbnger, had not the other little boy, provoked beyond his 
patience at this treatment, thrown a stone at him, which 
liit him full upon the temples, and almost knocked him 
^own. 

8. He immediately began to cry, in concert with his dog, 
snd perceiving a man coming towards them, who he sup- 
jjiosed might be the owner of the sheep, he thought it most 
prudent to escape as speedily as possible. But he had 
vcarcely recovered from the smart which the blow had oc- 
casioned, before his former mischievous disposition re- 
"tomed, which he determined to gratify to the utmost. 

9. He had not gone far, before he saw a little girl stand- 
iig by a stile with a large pot of milk at her feet. Pray, 
«aid the little girl, help me up with this pot of milk ; my 
mother sent me out to fetch it this morning, and I have 
Ixrought it above a mile upon my head ; but I am so tired 
"that I have been obliged to stop at this stile to rest me ; 
and if I don't return home presently, we shall have no 
pudding to day, and, besides, my mother will be angry 
■^th me. 

. 10. What, said the boy, you are to have a pudding to- 

^Uiy, are you, miss ? Yes, said the girl, and a fine piece of 

^x>astbeef ; for there's uncle William, and uncle John, and 

^^^['andfather, and all my cousins, to dine with us; and we 

-•hall be very merry in the evening I can assure you :^ so 

pray help me up, as quick as possible. 

11. That I will, miss, said the boy, and taking up the 

^ug, he pretended to fix it upon her head; but just as she 

^ad hold of it, he gave it a little push, as if he had stum- 

Ided, and overturned it upon her. The little girl began to 
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cry violently; but the mischievous boy ran away laugUog 
heartily, and saying, good bye, little miss ; give my com* 
pliments to uncle William, and grandfather, and the dear 
little cousins. 

12. This prank encouraged him very much; for he 
thought that now he had certainly escaped without anjr 
bad consequences : so he went on, applauding his own in- 
genuity, and came to a green, where seveial little boys 
were at play. He desired leave to play with them, which 
they allowed him to do. 

13. But he could not be contented long without exert^; 
ing his evil disposition ; so taking an opportunity when it 
was his turn to fling the ball, instead of flinging it the wqr 
he ought to have done, he threw it into a deep mud^ 
ditch : the little boys ran in a great hurry to see what was 
become of it, and as they were standing all together upoi 
the brink, he gave the uttermost boy a violent push agamst 
his neighbour; he, not being able to resist the violence, 
tumbled against the next, that next against another, by 
which means they all soused into the ditch together. 

14. They soon scrambled out, although in a dirty plight, 
and were going to have punished him for his ill behaviour; 
but he patted Tiger upon the bkck, who began snarling and 
gp-owling in such a manner as made them desist. Thus 
this little mischievous boy escaped a second time with im- 
punity. 

15. The next thing that he met with was a poor jackass, 
feeding very quietly in a ditch. The little boy, seeing that 
nobody was within sight, thought this was an opportunity 
for mischief that was not to be lost ; so he went and cut a 
large bunch of thorns, which he contrived to fix to the poorb 
beast's tail, and then setting Tiger at him, he was extreme- 
ly diverted to see the fright and agony the creature ^vas i& 

16. But it did not fare so well with Tiger; for, while he 
was barking and biting the animaPs heels, he received a 
severe kick upon his head, that laid him dead upon the 
spot. The boy, who had no affection for his dog, left htfli 
with the greatest unconcern, when he saw what had hap* 
pened, and, finding himself hungry, sat down by the 
side to eat his dinner. 

1 /. He had not been long there, before a poor blind man 
came groping his way out with a couple of sticks. Good 
morning to you, gaffer, said the boy ; pray did you sec i 
little girl come this road, with a basket of eggs upon her 
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head, dressed in a green gown, with si straw hat upon her 
head ? I am so blind, said die beggar, that I can see nothing 
either in heaven above, or on the earth below: I have been 
blind these twenty years, and diey call me poor, old, blind 
Richard. 

18. Though this poor man was such an object of charity 
and compassion, yet the little boy determined as usual, to 
play him some trick ; and as he was a great liar and de- 
ceiver, he spoke to him thus : Poor old Richard ! I am 
heartily sorry for you: I am just eating my dinner, and if 
you will sit down by me, I will give you part, and feed you 
myself. 

19. Thank you with all my heart, said the poor man, and 
if you will give me your hand, I will sit by you with great 
pleasure, my dear, good little friend ! The little boy then 
gave him his hand, and, pretending to direct him, guided 
him to sit down in a large heap of wet dung that lay by the 
road side. 

20. There, said he, now you are nicely seated, and I will 
feed you ; so taking a little in his fingers, he was going to 
put it into the blind man's mouth. But the man, who now 
perceived the trick that had been played him, made a sud* 
den snap at his fingers, and getting them between his teeth, 
bit them so severely, that the wicked boy roared out for 
mercy, and promised never more to be guilty of such 
wickedness. 

21. At last, the blind man, after he had put him to very 
severe pain, consented to let him go, saying as he went, 
Are you not ashamed, to attempt to do hurt to those who 
have never injured you, and to want to add to the sulJVr- 
ings of those who are already sufficiently miserable ? Al- 
though you escape now, be assured, that if you do not re- 
pent and mend your manners, you will meet with a severe 
punishment for your bad behaviour. 

22. One would think, that this punishment should have 
cured him entirely of his mischievous disposition : bnt, un- 
fortunately, nothing is so difllcult to overcome as bad liabila 
which have been long indulged. He had not gone far. be- 
fore he saw a lame beggar who just made out to sn.iport 
himself by means of a couple of sticks. The beggar a-^ 'r ccl 
him to give him something, and the little mischievov oy, 
pulling out his sixpence, threw it down just before 1 /.. », as 
if he intended to make him a present of itj but wl.iic the 
poor man was stooping with difficulty to pick it up, tlue 
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wicked little boy knocked the stick away, and the beggar 
fell down upon his face ; and then snatching up the six- 
pence, he ran away laughing very heartily at the accident 

23. This was the last trick this little ungracious boy had 
it in his power to play; for seeing two men come up to the 
beggar, and enter into discourse with him, he was afraid 
of being pursued, and therefore ran as fast as he was able 
over several fields. At last he came into a lane which led 
to a' farmer's orchard, and as he was preparing to clamber 
over the fence, a large dog seized him by the leg and hcM 
him fast. 

24. He cried out in an agony of terror, which brouf^ 
the farmer out, who called the dog off, but seized him vciy 
roughly, saying. So! sir, you are caught at last, are you? 
You thought you might come day after day and steal rajr 
apples, without detection ; but it seems, you are mistakes, 
and now you shall receive that punishment you have so 
long deserved. The farmer then began to chastise him 
very severely with a whip he had in his hand, and the boy 
in vain protested he was innocent, and begged for merqr. 

25. At last the farmer asked him who he was, and where 
he lived ; but when he had heard his name, he cried out, 
What, are you the little rascal that frightened my sheep 
this morning, so that several of them are lost? And do jrou 
think to escape ? — Saying this, he lashed him more severe- 
ly than before, in spite of all his cries and protestations. 
At length, thinking he had punished him enough, he turn- 
ed him out of the orchard, bade him go home, and frighten 
sheep again if he liked the consequences. 

26. The little boy slunk away, crying very bitterly, for 
he had been severely beaten, and now began to find that no 
one can long hurt others with impunity : so he determined 
to go quietly home, and behave better for the future. But C 
his sufferings were not yet at an end; for as he jumped • 
down from a stile, he felt himself very roughly seized, and .. 
looking up, found that he was in the power of the lame be(^ J 
gar whom he had thrown down upon his face. j 

27. It was in v^n that he now criedf'jentreated, and be|^ 
ged pardon : the man, who had been much hurt by his faS, 
thrashed him very severely with his stick, before he would 
part with him. He now again went on, crying and nMtf* 
ing with p£dn, but at least expected to escape without fiff- 
ther damage. But here lie vras tcii&taJ^en; for as he was T 

walking through a lane, juat asYie tajTk<tdL^c.oTtksst^^ VwdL^ 
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himself in the middle of the very troop of boys that he had 
used so ill in the morning. 

28. They all set up a shout as they saw their enemy in 
their power without his dog, and began punishing him in 
various ways. Some pulled him by Sie hair, others pinch- 
ed him ; some whipped his legs with their handkerchiefs, 
while others covered him with handfuUs of dirt. In vain 
did he attempt to escape, they were still at his heels. 

29. At length, while he waS in this disagreeable situa- 
tion, he happened to come up to the same jackass he had 
seen in the morning, and making a sudden spring jumped 
upon his back, hoping by this means to escape. The boys 
immediately renewed their shouts, and the ass, frightened 
at the noise, began galloping with all his might, and present- 
ly bore him from die reach of his enemies. 

20. But he had little reason to rejoice at this escape ; for 
he found it impossible to stop, the animal, and was every 
instant afraid of being thrown off, and dashed upon the 
ground. After he had been thus hiirried along a consider- 
able time, the ass on a sudden stopped short at the door 
of a cottage, and began kicking and prancing with so much 
fiiry, that the little boy was presently thrown to the ground, 
and broke his leg in the fall. 

31. His cries immediately brought the family out, among 
whom was the same little girl he had used so ill in the 
morning. But she, with the greatest good-nature, seeing 
him in such a pitiable situation, assisted in bringing him 
in, and laying him upon the bed. There this unfortunate 
Boy had leisure to recollect himself, and reflect upon his 
own bad behaviour, which in one day's- time had exposed 
Turn to such a variety of misfortunes ; and he determined 
with great sincerity, that if ever he recovered from his 
present accident he would be as pareful to take every op- 
portunity of doing good, as he had been before to com- 
mit every species of mischief. 

32. When the story was ended, Thomas said it was very 
aurprising to see how differently the two little boys fared. 
The one little boy was good-natured, and therefore every 
thing he met becaril^his friend, and assisted him in return ; 
the other, who was ill-natured, made every thing his ene- 
my, and therefore he met with nothing but misfortunes 
and vexations, and nobody seemed to feel any compassion 

^or hibi, excepting Jl^e poor little girl that assisted him at 
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last, which was very kind indeed, considering how ill she 
had been used. 

33. That is very true indeed, said Mr. Barlow; nobody 
is loved in this world, unless he loves others, and does 
good to them ; and nobody can tell but one time or other 
he may want the assistance of the meanest and lowest 
Therefore every sensible man will behave well to every 
thing around him ; he will behave well, because it is his 
duty to do it, because every benevolent person feels the 
greatest pleasure in doing good, and even because it is his 
own interest to make as many friends as possible. 

34. No one can tell, however secure his present situa- 
tion may appear, how soon it may alter, and he may have 
occasion for the compassion of those who are now greatly 
belo'vir him. I could show you a story to that purpose, but 
you have read enough, and therefore you must now go out 
and use some exercise. Oh! pray, sir, said Thomas, do 
let me hear the story. I think I could read longer without 
being tired. No, said Mr. Barlow ; every thing has its 
turn. To-morrow you shall read, but now we must work 
in the garden. 

35. Then, pray sir, said Thomas, may I ask a favour of 
you ? Surely, answered Mr. Barlow : if it is proper for t. 
you to have, it will give me pleasure to grant it. Why 
then, said Thomas, Henry and I are going to build a house. 1 

36. Mr. B. To build a house !— -Well, and have you laid ■ 
in a sufficient quantity of bricks and mortar? No, no^ 
said Thomas, smiling, Henry and I can build houses widi- 
out brick and mortar. Mr. B. What are they to be made 
of then, cards ? Dear sir, answered Thomas, do you think 
we are such little children as to want card houses ? No^ 
we are going to bvuld real houses, fit for people to live in. 

37. And then you know, if ever we should be thrown 
upon a^ desert coast, as the poor men were, we shall be abk 
to supply ourselves with necessaries, till some ship comes 
to take us away. Mr. B. And if no ship should come, 
what then ? T. Why then we must stay there all our lives, 
I am afraid. Mr. B. If you wish to prenare yourself agidnst 
that event, I think you are much in ^re right, for nobody 
knows what may happen to him in this world. What is it 
then you want, to make your house ? 

38. T. The first thing we want, sir, is wood and a hat^ 
chet. Mr. B. Wood you shall have i^ plenty;— but Hi 
you ever use a hatchet? T. No, sir. Mr. B. Then I aai 
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afindd to let you have one, because it is a very dangerous 
tool; and if you are not expert in the use of it, you may 
wound yourself severely. But if you will let me know 
what you want, I, who am more strong and expert, will take 
the hatchet,- and cut down the wood for you. Thank you, 
BiFy said Thomas ; you are very good to me indeed. 

39. And away Henry and he ran to the copse at the bot- 
tom of the garden. Mr. Barlow went to work, and present- 
ly, by Heiiry's direction, cut down several poles about as 
thick as a man's wrist, and about eight feet long: these he 
sharpened at the end, in order to run into the ground ; and 
80 diligent were the two little boys at the business, that in 
SL very short time they had transported them all to the bot- 
tom of the garden, and Thomas entirely forgot he was a 
gentleman, and worked wrth the greatest eagerness. 

40. Now, said Mr. Barlow, where will you fix your 
liouse? Here, answered Thomas, I diink, just at the bot- 
"tom of this hill, because it will be warm and sheltered. So 
Benry took the stakes, and began to thrust them into the 
ttround at about the distance of a foot ; •and in this manner 
le enclosed a piece of ground, which was about ten feet long 
and eight feet wide, leaving an opening in the middle of 
"tiiree feet wide for a door. 

41. After this was done, they gathered up the brush- 
'wood that was cut off, and by Henry's direction they in- 
terwove it between die poles, in such a manner as to form 
a. compact kind of fence. This labour, as may be imagined, 
occupied them several ^ays : however they worked at it 
very hard every day ; and every day the work advanced, 
which filled Thomas' heart ^vith so much pleasure, that he 
thought himself the happiest little boy in the universe. 

42. The summer had now completely passed away, 
"while Thomas was receiving these improvements at the 
house of Mr. Barlow. In the course of this time, both his 
body and mind had acquired additional vigour ; for he was 
neither so fretful and humour some, nor so easily affected 
by the vicissitudes of the season. 



SECTION VL 

Henry and Thomas overtaken in a snow storm, while taking 

a walk in the ivoods, 

1. Some time in die winter when the snow was a great 
deal worn away, though the frost and cold continued, the 
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two little boys went out to take a walk. Insensibly Acjr 
wandered so far that they scarcely knew their way, am 
therefore resolved to return as speedily as possible. But, 
unfortunately, in passing through a wood, they entirely 
missed the track and lost themselves. 

2. To add to their distress, the wind began to blow most 
bitterly from the north, and a violent shower of snow com- 
ing on, obliged them to seek the thickest shelter they could 
find. — There happened fortunately to be near an aged oak, 
whose inside, gradually decaying, was worn away by ti 
and afforded an ample opening to shelter them from the 
storm. Into this the two little boys crept safe, and end^ 
voured to keep each other warm, while the snow and slcct 
fell all around, and gradually covered the earth. 

3. Thomas, who had been little used to hardship, bore ^ 
for some time with fortitude, and without uttering a com- 
plaint. At length hunger and fear took entire possessid: 
of his soul, and turning to Henry with watery eyes and 
mournful voice, he asked him what they should do. Do! 
Henry, we must wait here I think, till the weather cl 
up a little, and then we will endeavour to find the 
home. 

4. T. But what if the weather should not clear up At aMI::- 

5. H. In that case we must either endeavour to find d 
way through the snow, or stay here, where we are so o 
veniently sheltered. 

6. T. But oh ! what a dreadful thing it is to be here 
alone in this dreary wood ! And tl^en I am so hungry, 
so cold : Oh ! that we had but a little fire to warm us ? 

7. H. I have heard that shipwrecked persons, when 
have been cast away upon a desert coast, have made a 
to warm themselves by rubbing two pieces of wood ton 
gether till they caught fire : or, here is a better thing, 
have a large knife in my pocket, and if I could but find 
piece of flint, I could easily strike fire with the back of 
As the snow had completely covered every track, and 
daylight began to fail, they wandered at random thro 
a vast and pathless wood. 

8. At every step which Thomas took, he sunk almost to 
his knees in snow, the wind was bleak and cold, and itwai 
with difficulty that Henry could prevail upon him to 
tinue his journey. At length, however, as they thus ptu**! 
sued their way, with much toil, they came to some lignlfd' 

embers which either some labouxex^^ ox ^Q)\cv^V^a\d< 



passengers had lately quitted, and which were yet unex- 
tinguished. See, said Henry, with joy, see what a lucky 
chance is this ! Here is a fire ready lighted for us, which 
needs only the assistance of a liltle*wood to make it bum. 

9. Henry then collected slll^he dry pieces he could find, 
and piled them upon the embef^ which in a few moments 
began to blaze, and diffused a cheerful warmth. Thomas 
then began to warm and chafe his almost frozen limbs over 
the fire with infinite delight; at length he cpuld not help 
observing to Henry, that he never could have bej&eved that 
a few dried sticks could havb been of so much consequence 
to him. 

10. Ah ! answered Henry, you have been brought up in 
such a manner that you never knew what it was to want 
any thing. But that is not the case with thousands and 
millions of people. I have seen hundreds of poor children 
who have neither bread to eat, fire to warm, nor clothes to 
cover them. Only think, then, what a disagreeable situa- 
tion they must be in ; yet they are so accustomed to hard- 
ship, that they do not cry in a year as much as you have 
done within this quarter of an hour. 

11. Why, answered Thomas, a little disconcerted at the 
observation of his crying, it cannot be expected that gen- 
tlemen should be able to bear all these inconveniences as 
well as the poor. Why not? answered Henry. Is not a 
gentleman as much a man as the poor can be ? And, if he 
is a man, should he not accustom himself to endure every 
thing that his fellow-creatures do ? 

12. T. That is very true — But he will have all the con- 
veniences of life provided for him, victuals to eat, a good 
warm bed, and fire to warm him. 

13. H. But he is not sure of having all these things as 
long as he lives — ^Besides, I have often observed the gen- 
tlemen and ladies in our neighbourhood, riding about in 
coaches, and covered from head to foot, yet shaking with 
the least breath of air as if they all had agues ; — ^while the 
children of the poor ran about barefooted upon the ice, and 
diverted themselves with making snowballs. 

14. T. That is indeed true, for I have seen my mother's 
visiters sitting by a good fire, and complaining of cold, 
while the labourers out of doors were stripped to their 
shirts at work, and never minded it in the least. 

15. H. Then I should think that exercise, by which a 
person can warm himself when he pleases, is better than aU. 
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these conveniences you speak of; because, after adl, tli^ 
will not hinder a person from being cold, but exercise wiu 
warm him in an instant. 

16. T. But then it ismot proper for gentlemen to do the 
same kind of work with the common people. 

17. H. But is it not proper for a gentleman to have his 
body stout and hardy ? 

18. T. To be sure it is. ^ 

19. H. Why then he must sometimes labour and use his 
limbs, or else he will never be able to do it. 

20. T. What, cannot a person be strong without wotk- 
ing? 

21. H. You can judge for yourself. You very often 
have fine young gentlemen at your father's house, and ait 
any of them as strong as the sons of the farmer's in the 
neighbourhood, that are always used to handle a hoe,i 
spade, a foiic and other tools ? 

22. T. Indeed I believe that is true, for I think I am b^ 
come stronger myself, since I have learned to divert my? 
self in Mr. Barlow's garden. 

23. As they were conversing in this manner, a little bojr 
came singing along, with a bundle of sticks at his back, and 
as soon as Henry saw him he recollected him, and cried 
out, As sure as I am alive, here is John Smithers, the litlfc 
ragged boy that you gave the clothes to in the summer ; h 
lives, I dare say, in the neighbourhood, and either he, flfj^ 
his father, will now show us the way home. 

24. Henry then spoke to the boy, and asked him if be 
could show them the way out of the wood. Yes, surely I 
can, answered the boy, but I never should have thought of 
seeing Thomas Merton out so late, in such a tempestuoQS 
night as this. But, if you will come with me, to my fr 
ther's cottage, you may warm yourselves at our fire, and 
father will run to Mr. Barlow to let him know you art 
safe. 

25. Thomas accepted the offer with joy, and the Ihfle 
boy led them out of the wood, and in a few minutes they 
came to a small cottage which stood by the side of the 
road. When they entered, they saw a middle-aged woman 
busy in spinning, the eldest gprl was cooking over the fiit, 
the father was sitting in the chimney comer, and reading a 
book, while three or four ragged children were tumbEi ' 
upon the floor, and creeping between their father's legi^ 

6. Daddy J said the \\tde boy ^k&\ie c.^s3K!k& vE^\sKt%Wl 
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Thomas Merton, who was so good to us all in the stun- 
mer. He has lost his way in the woods, and is almost 
perished in the snow. The man upon this arose, and with 
much civility desired the two little boys to seat themselves 
by the fire. 

27. The good woman, remembering Thomas, said, my 
little friend, I wish I had any thing to offer you that you 
could eat. But I am afraid you would never be able to 
bear such coarse brown bread as we poor folks are obliged 
to ea|. Indeed, said Thomasr, my good mother, I have 
fasted so long and am so hungry, that I think I could eat 
any thing. Well then, answered the woman, here is a lit- 
tle bit of bacon, which I will broil for you upon the embers, 
and if you can make a supper you are heartily welcome. 
While the woman was thus preparing supper, the man had 
closed his book and placed it upon a shelf; which gave 
Thomas the curiosity to ask him what he was reading 
about. My young friend, answered the man, I am reading 
the book which teaches me my duty towards man, and my 
obligations to God ; I was reading the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, when you came in, and teaching it to my children. 

28. T. Indeed I have heard of that good book; Mr. 
Barlow has often read part of it to me, and promised I 
should read it myself. That is the book they read at 
church ; I have often heard Mr. Barlow read it to the peo- 
ple ; and he always reads so well and so affectingly, that 
every body listens, and you may hear even a pin drop upon 
the pavement. 

29. The man. Yes, Mr! Barlow is a worthy servant 
and follower of Jesus Christ himself. He is the friend of 
all the poor in the neighbQurhood. He gives us food and 
medicines when we are ill ; he employs us when we can 
find no work. But what we are even more obliged to him 
for, than the giving us food and raiment, he instructs us 
in our duty, makes us ashamed of our faults, and teaches 
us how we maybe happy, not only here, but in another 
world. 

30. I was once an idle, abandoned man myself, given to 
swearing and drinking, neglecting my family, and taking 
no thought for my poor wife and children. But since Mr. 
Barlow has taught me befl^ things, and made n»e ac- 
quainted with this blessed book, my life and manners, I 
hope, are much amended, and I do my duty better to my 
poor family. 
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31. That indeed you do, Robin, answered the woman; 
there is not now abetter and kinder husband in the world: 
you .have not wasted an idle penny or a moment's time, 
these two jrears ; and without that unfortunate fever, ^duch 
prevented you from working last harvest, we should have 
the greatest reason to be all contented. 

32. Have we not the greatest reason now, answered the 
man, to be not only contented, but thankful, for all ^ 
blessings we enjoy? It is true, that I and several of the 
children, were ill this year for many weeks; but did ire 
not all escape, through the blessing of God, and the care 
of good Mr. Barlow, and this worthy Henry Sandford, nrfio 
brought us victuals so many days, with his own hands, 
when we otherwise should perhaps have starved? Havel 
not had very good employment ever since, and do I not^ 
now earn six shillings a week, which is a very comfortable 
thing, when many poor people as good as I are stanoQ^ 
because they cannot find employment. Six shillings i 
week ! six shillings a week ! cried Thomas in amazement; 
and is that all you and your wife and children have to 
on for a whole week ? 

33. The man. Not all; my wife sometimes earns ashiV 
ling or eighteen pence a week by spinning; and our e 
daughter begins to do something diat way, but not jnucL 
T. That makes seven shillings and sixpence a week. Vfhj^ 
I have known my mother give more than that to go to a 
place where outlandish people sing. I have seen her and 
other ladies give a man a dollar for dressing their hair. 
And I know a little g^rl whose father gives half a guinea a 
time to a man that teaches her to jump and caper £S)outthe 
room. 

33. The man replied, smiling, these are great gentle- 
folks that you are talking about; they are very rich asd^ 
have a right to do what they please with their own. It ii 
the duty of us poor folks to labour h^d, take what we can 
get, and thank the great and wise God, that our condition 
is no worse. 

34. T. What, and is it possible that you can thank God 
for living in such a house as tiiis, and earning seven shil* 
lings and sixpence a week ? 

35. The man. To be sure I' can. Is it not through hii 
goodness that we have clothes and a warm house to shelter 
us, and wholesome food to eat? It was but yesterdm 
that two poor men came by vf\\o \va.d b^e-n cast away in ai 
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Storm, and lost their ship and all tney had. One of these 
poor men had scarcely any clothes to cover him, and was 
shaking all over with a violent ague, and the other had 
his toes almost mortified by walking barefooted in the 
snow. 

36. Am I not a great deal better off than these poor men, 
and perhaps than a thousand others, who are at this time 
tost about upon the waves, or cast away, or wandering 
about the world, without a shed to cover them from the 
weather, or imprisoned for debt? Might I not have gone 
on in committing bad actions like many other unhappy 
men, till I had been guilty of some notorious crime, which 
might have brought me to a shameful end ? And ought I 
not to be grateful for all these blessings which I possess ?* 

37. Thomas, who had hitherto enjoyed all the good 
things of this life, without reflecting from whom he had 
received them, was very much struck with the piety of 
this honest and contented man ; but as he was going to an- 
swer, the good woman, who had laid a clean though coarse 
cloth upon her table, and taking up her savoury supper in 
an earthen plate, invited th^m to sit down ; an invitation 
which both the boys obeyed with the greatest pleasure, as 
fhey had eaten nothing since the morning. In the mean 
time the man of the house took his hat, and walked to Mr. 
Barlow's to inform him that his, two pupils were safe in the 
neighbourhood. 

38. Mr. Barlow had long suffered great uneasiness at 
their absence, and, not contented with sending after them 
on every side, was at that time very busy in the pursuit ; so 
that the man met him about half way from his own house. 
As soon as Mr. Barlow heard the good news, he deter- 
mined to return with the man, and reached his house just 
Wis Thomas Merton had finished one of the heartiest meals 
lie had ever made. 

39. The little boys rose up to meet ]\Ir. Barlow, and 
thanked him for his kindness, and the pains he had taken 
to look after them, expressing their concern for the p,cci- 
dent which had happened, and the uneasiness which, with- 
out designing it they had occasioned: but he, with the 
m'eatest good-nature, advised them to be more cautious 
for the future, and not to extend their walks so far; then 
thanking the worthy people of the house, he offered to con- 
duct them home ; and they all three sat out together, in a 
Very cold, but fine and starlight evening. 
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40. As they went home, he renewed his caution a&d 
told them the dangers they had incurred. Many people, 
said he, in your situation, have been surprised by an unex- 
pected storm, and losing their way have perished with 
cold. Sometimes both- men and beasts, not being able to 
discern their accustomed track, have fallen into deep pti 
filled up and covered with the snow, where they have been 
found buried several feet deep and frozen to death. 

41. And is it impossible, said Thomas, in such a case 
to escape ? In general it is, said Mr. Barlow, but there 
have been some extraordinary instances of persons who 
have lived several days in that condition, and yet been 
taken out alive; to-morrow you shall read a remarkable 
story to that purpose. 



SECTION VII. 

The Story of the people who were overwhelmed in a voit 
body of snow^ which rolled upon their buildings from a 
high mountain, 

1. When the morrow came, Thomas put Mr. Barlow m 
mind of the story he had promised him, about the pe(h 
pie buried in the snow. Mr. Barlow looked him out the. 
book, but first said. It is necessary to give you some ex- fc 
planation. The country where this accident happened, is ^^ 
a country full of rocks and mountains, so excessively high ^jc 
that the snow never melts upon their tops. ^^1 

2. Never, said Thomas, not even in the summer ? Not ^ 
even in the summer, said Mr. Barlow ; the vallies between ^^? 
these mountains are inhabited by a brave and industrious ^i 
people ; the sides of them too are cultivated, but the tops 
of the highest mountains are so extremely cold, that tnc 
ice and snow never melt, but go on continually increasing. 

3. During a great part of the winter, the weather is ex- 
tremely cold, and the inhabitants confine themselves within 
their houses, which they have the art to render very com- 
fortable. Almost all the roads are then impassable, and 
snow and ice afford the only prospect. 

4. But when the year begins to grow warmer, the snow 
is frequently thawed upon the sides of the mountains, and 
undermined by the torrents of water which pour down 
with irresistible fury. Hence it frequently happens, that 
such prodigious masses of snow fall down, as afe sufficient 

to bury beasts and houses, and eN^TVNi^^<&%\3ft.T!kfe%^them. 
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5. It was in the neighbourhood of these prodigious 
mountains, which are called the Alps, that on the 19th of 
March, 1755, a small cluster of houses were entirely over- 
whelmed by two vast bodies of snow that tumbled down 
upon them from a greater height. All the inhabitants were 
then within doors, except one Joseph Rochia and his son, 
a lad of fifteen, who were on the roof of their house, clear- 
ing away the snow which had fallen for three days inces- 
santly. 

6. A priest going by to church, advised them to come 
down, having just before observed a body of snow tum- 
bling from the mountain towards them. The man descend- 
ed with great precipitation, and fled with his son he knew 
not whither ; but scarcely had he gone thirty or forty steps, 
before his son, who followed him, fell down; on which 
Looking back, he saw his own* and his neighbours' houses, 
in which were twenty-two persons in all, covered with a 
high mountain of snow. 

7. He lifted up his son, and reflecting that his wife, his 
l^jsters, two children, and all his effects were thus buried, 
ta^e- fainted away ; but soon reviving,, got safe to a friend's 
iiouse at some distance. 

8. Five days after, Joseph, being perfectly recovered, 
^t upon the snow, with his son, and two of his wife's bro- 
kers, to try if he could find the exact place where his house 
Ktood ; but after many openings made in the snow they 
lould not discover it. The month of April proving hot, 
md the snow beginning to soften, he again used his ut- 
most endeavours tos recover his effects, and to bury as he 
Iiought, the remains of his family. He made new open- 
ngs, and threw in earth to melt the snow, which on the 
t4th of April was greatly diminished. He broke through 
ce six English feet thick, with iron bars, thrust down a 
ong^ pole and touched the ground ; but evening coming on 
^e desisted. 

9. The next day, the brother of his wife, who4iad heard 
fcf the misfortunes of the family, came to the house where 
'oseph was, and after resting himself a little, went with him 
o work upon the snow, where they made another opening, 
^hich led them to the house they searched for; but finding 
lo dead bodies in its ruins, they sought for the stable, which 
ras about two hundred and forty English feet distant, 
irhich having found they heard a cry of help, my dear bro- 
iler! Being greatly surprised as well as encouraged by 

I . 
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these words, they laboured with all diligence till they had 
made a large opening, through which the brother immedi- 
ately went down, where the sister, with an agonising and 
feeble voice, told him, I have always trusted in God and 
you, that you would not forsake me. 

10. The other brother and the husband then went dowHf 
and found, still alive, the wife about forty-five, the sister 
about thirty-five, and the daughter about thirteen years old. 
These they raised on their shoulders to men above, who 
pulled them up as if from the grave, and carried them to a 
neighbouring house: they were unable to walk, and so 
wasted that they appeared like mere skeletons. 

11. They were immediately put to bed, and gruel of 
rye-flour with a little butter was given to revive them. 
Some days after, the magistrate of the place came to visit 
them, and found the wife still unable to rise from bed, or 
use her feet, from the intense cold she had endured, and 
the uneasy posture she had been in. The sister who had 
been bathed with hot wine, could walk "with some difficulty, 
and the daughter needed no further remedies. » 

12. On the magistrate's interrogating the women, tji^ 
told him that on the morning of the 19th of March, Aef 
were in the stable, with a boy of six years old, and a pA 
of about thirteen ; in the same stable were six goats, one 
of which having brought forth two kids the night before, 
they went to carry her a small vessel of rye-flour gruel. 
They were sheltering themselves in a warm comer of the 
stable till the church-bell should ring, intending to attend 
the service. 

13. The wife related, that wanting to go out of the sta- 
ble to kindle a fire in the house of her husband, who was 
clearing away the snow from the top of it, she perceived a 
mass of snow breaking down towards the east, upon whidi 
she went back into the stable, shut the door, and told her 
sister of it. In less than three minutes they heard the roof 
break over their heads and also part of the ceiling. The 
sister advised to get into the rack and manger, which they 
did. 

14. There were also in the stable an ass, and five or ux 

fowls* The ass was tied to the manger, but got loose hf 

kicking and struggling, and threw down the little vesseli 

which they found, and afterwards used to hold the meltd 

snow which served them for drink. 

1$0 Very fortunately the manger was xrnder the iii«4t 
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prop of the stable, and so resisted the weight of the snow. 
Their first care was to know what they had to eat. The 
sister said she had fifteen chesnuts in her pockets; the 
children said they had breakfasted, and should want no 
more that day. They remembered there were thirty-six 
or forty cakes in a place near the stable, and endeavoured 
to get at them, but were not able for the snow. They 
called often for help, but were heard by none. The sister 
g^ve the chesnuts to the wife, except two which she ate 
herself, and they drank some snow-water. 

16. The ass was restless, and the goats kept bleating for 
some days ; after which they heard no more of them. Two 
of the goats however, being left alive, and near the manger, 
they felt them and found that one of them gave milk, with 
which they preserved their lives. During all this time they 
saw not one ray of light, yet for about twenty days they 
had some notice of night and day from the crowing of the 
fowls, till they died. 

17. The second day, being very hungry, they ate all the 

chesnuts and drank what milk the goat yielded, being very 

,tiear two pints a day at first, but it soon decreased. The 

Ahird day they attempted again, but in vain, to get at the 

cakes : so they resolved to ^e all possible care to feed the 
goats; for just above the manger was a hay-loft, from 
which, through a hole, the sister pulled down hay into the 
rack, and gave it to the goats as long as she could reach 
it ; and then, when it was beyond her reach the goats climb- 
ed upon her shoulders, and reached it themselves. 

18. On the sixth day the boy sickened, and six days af* 
ter desired his mother, who all this time had held him in 
her lap, to lay him at his length in the manger. She did 
so, and taking him by the hand, felt it was very cold ; she 
then put her hand to his mouth, and finding that cold like- 
wise, she gave him a little milk ; the boy then cried. Oh ! 
my father is in the snow, oh, father ! father ! and then ex- 
pired. 

19. In the mean time the goat's milk diminished daily; 
and the fowls soon after dying, they coul^ no longer distin- 
guish night from day. Whenever they called this goat, it 
would come and lick their faces and hands, and gave them 
every day two pints of milk, on which account they still 
bear the poor creature a great affection. This was the ac* 
count which these poor people gave to the magistrate, of 

..their preservation. 
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20. Dear heart! said Thomas, when Mr. Barlow had 
finished this account, what a number of accidents peopk 
are subject to in this world ! It is very true, answered Mr. 
Barlow ; but as that is the case, it is necessary to improve 
ourselves in every manner, that we may be able to struggk 
against them. '^ 

21. T. Indeed, sir, I begin to believe it is; for when I 
was less than I am now, I remember I was always fretful P 
and hurting myself, though I had two or three people coo- ^ 
stantly to take care of me. At present, I seem as if I wu 
quite another thing ; I do not mind falling down and hurt- 
ing myself, or cold or weariness, or scarcely any thing diat 
happens. 

22. Mr. B. And which do you prefer, to be as you are 
now, or as you were before ? 

23. T. As I am now a great deal, sir; for then I always 
had something or other the matter with me. Sometima 
I had a little cold, then I was obliged to stay in for sevend 
days ; sometimes a little headache, and then I was forced 
to take physic. Sometimes the weather was too hot, then 
I must stay within; and the same if it was too cold, t 
used to be tired if I did but walk a mile f and I was often 
eating cakes and sweetmeats till I made myself sick. At 
present I think I am much stronger and healthier than ever 
I was in my life. Day. ^ 
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SECTION I. 

Respect and affection due from pupils to their tutors. 

1. QuiNCTiLiAN says, that he has included almost the 
whole duty of scholars in this one piece of advice which he 
gives them : to love those who instruct them, as they love 
the sciences which they study ; and to look upon them SB 
fathers, from whom they derive not the life of me body, but 
that instruction which is in a manner the life of the souL 

2. This sentiment of affection and respect disposes them 
to apply diligently during the time of their studies ; and 

preserves in their minds, duivn^ iStv^ T^tOkaxoLdfir of life, a 
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tender gratitude towards their instructors. It seems to in- 
clude a great part of what is to be expected from them. 

3. Docility, which consists in submitting to directions, 
in readily receiving the instructions of their master, and 
reducing them to practice, is properly the virtue of scho- 
lars, as that of masters is to teach well. 

4. The one can do nothing without the other. As it is 
not sufficient for a labourer to sow the seed, unless the 
earth, after having opened its bosom to receive it, in a 
manner warms and moistens it ; so likewise the whole fruit 
of instruction depends upon a good correspondence be- 
tween the master and the scholars. ' 

5. Gratitude for those who have laboured in our educa- 
tion, is the character of an honest man, and the mark of a 
good heart. Who is there among us, says Cicero, who 
has been instructed with any care, and is not highly de- 
lighted with the sight, or even the bare remembrance of 
his preceptors, and the place where he was taught and 
brought up ? 

6. Seneca exhorts young men to preserve always a great 
respect for their teachers, to whose care they are indebted 
for the amendment of their faults, and for having4mbibed 
sentiments.oiF honour and probity. -*^ 

7. Their exactness and severity displease sometimes, at 
an age when we are not in a condition to judge of the obli- 
gations we owe them ; but, when years have ripened our 
luiderstanding and judgment, wc then discern, that what 
made us dislike them, is exactly the very thing which 
should make us esteem and love diem. Bollin. 



SECTION II. 

The Sailor and the Monkies. 

1. Perhaps no animal, below the human species, resem- 
bles man more in the imitative faculty than the monkey. 
It is said that a sailor, having a number of red woollen 
caps to dispose of, went on shore in South America to 
trade with the natives. 

2. In his way to a settlement, lying through a wood 
very thickly inhabited by monkies, it being in the heat of 
the day, he put a cap on his head, and laying the others by 
his side, determined to take a litde repose under the shad9 
of a large tree. 

3. To his utter astonishment, when he awoke, from the 

I 2 
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specimen he had given his imitative observers of the use 
of his caps, he beheld a number of them upon the heads of 
the monkies in the trees round about him ; while the wear- 
ers were chattering in the most unusual manner. 

4. Finding every attempt to regain his caps fruitless, he 
at length, in a fit of rage and disappointment, and under 
the supposition that the one he retained on his head was 
not worth taking away, pulled it off, and throwing it upon 
the ground, exclaimed, " Here, you little thieving rogues, 
if you will keep the rest, you are welcome to this also." 

5. He had, no sooner done this, than to his great sur- 
prise, the litt'le observing animals very readily imitated 
him. They all threw down their caps upon the ground; 
by which means the sailor regained his property, and 
marched off in triumph. Happy would it be for mankind, 
if they resembled monkies only in imitating the virtues of 
those whom they consider their superiors, while they avoid- 
ed their vices. 



DorCt give too much for the Whistle. 

1. WftEN I was a child, at seven years old, sayia Dr.> 
Franklin; !ny friends on a holiday filled my little pockets 
with cents. I went directly to a shop where they sold toys 
for children ; and being charmed with the sounU of a 
whistle, which I met by the way, in the hands of ano&er 
boy, I voluntarily offered, and gave all my money ifor one. 

2. I then came home, and went whistling all over the 
house, much pleased with my Whistle ; but disturbing all 
the family. My brothers and sisters, and cousins, under- 
standing the bargain I had made, told me, I had given four 
times as much for it, as it was worth. 

3. This put me in mind of what good things I might 
have bought with the rest of the money. And they laugh- 
ed at me so much for my folly, that I cried with vexation; 
and the reflection gave me more chagrin than the Whistle 
gave me pleasure. 

4. This, however, was afterwards of use to me ; Ae im- 
pression continuing on my mind, so that often when I was 
tempted to buy some unnecessary thing, I said to myself, 
Dov^t give too much for the Whistle. And so I saved mj 
money. 

5. As I grew up and came into the world, and observed 
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the actions of men, I thought I met with many, very many, 
xvho gceoe too much for the Whistle, 

6. When I saw one too ambitious of court favours, sa- 
crificing his time in attendance at levees, his repose, his 
liberty, his virtue, and perhaps his friends, to attain it, I 
have said to myself, This man gives too much for his WhtS' 
tie. 

7. When I saw another fond of popularity, constantly 
employing himself in political bustles, neglecting his own 
affairs, and ruining them by that neglect, He pays indeed^ 
said I, too much for his Whistle. 

8. If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of com- 
fortable living, all the pleasure of doing good to others, all 
the esteem of his fellow-citizens, and the joys of benevo- 
lent friendship, for the sake of accumulating wealth. Poor 
marij said I, you indeed pay too much for the Whistle, 

9. When I meet with a man of pleasure, sacrificing every 
laudable improvement of the mind or of his fortune, to 
mere corporal sensations, and ruining his health in the 
pursuit, mistaken man, say I, you are providing pain for 
yourself instead of pleasure ; you give too much for your 
Whistle, * 

10. If I see one fond of fine clothes, fine fiml! rare, fine 
houses, fine equipage, all above his fortune, for which he 
contracts debts, and ends his career in prison;. Alas! say 
%j'he has paid dear^ very dear^ for his Whistle, 

11. In short, I conceived that great part of the miseries 
of mankind were brought upon them by the false estimates 
they had made of the value of things, and by their giving 
too much for their Whistles, Franklin, 



SECTION III. 

The Humane Indian, 

1. An Indian, who had not met with his usual success 
in hunting, wandered down to a plantation among the back 
settlements in Virginia ; and seeing a planter at his door, 
asked for a morsel of bread, for he was very hungry. The 
planter bid him begone, for he would give him none. 

2. Will you give me a cup of your beer \ said the Indian. 
No, you shall have none here, replied the planter. But I 
am very faint, said the savage. Will you give me only a 
draught of cold water ? Get you gone, you Indian dog; 
you shall hav^nothing here, said the planter. 
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d. It happened some months after, that the planter wen' 
on a shooting party up into the woods, where, intent upoi 
his game, he missed his company, and lost his way; am 
night coming on, he wandered through the forest, till h( 
espied an Indian wigwam. 

4. He approached the savage's habitation, and asked luo 
to show him the way to a plantation on that side the coun 
try. It is too late for you to go there this evening, sii 
said the Indian ; but if you will accept of my homely fare 
you are welcome. 

5. He then offered him some venison, and such othe 
refreshment as his store afforded, and having Isud somi 
bear-skins for his bed, he desired that he would repos< 
himself for the night, and he would awake him early in th 
morning, and conduct him on his way. 

6. Accordingly in the morning they set off, and the In 
dian led him out of the forest, and put him into the roac 
which he was to pursue ; but just as they were takinf 
leave, he stepped before the planter, and turning round 
staring full in his face, asked him, whether he recoUectec 
his features. The planter was now struck with shame and 
confusion, when he recognised, in his kind protector, the 
Indian ^hom he had so harshly treated. 

7. He confessed that he knew him, and was full of ex- 
cuses for his brutal behaviour ; to which the Indian onlj 
replied ; When you see poor Indians fainting for a cup of 
cold water, don t say again, " Get you gone, you Indiai 
dog.'* The Indian then wished him well on his joumej 
and left him. It is not difficult to say which of these two 
had the best claim to the name of Christian. 



SECTION IV. 

Description of the tremendous eruption of the Volcano of 
Mount Vesuvius^ in October^ 1822. 

1. In October, 1822, the mountain became active, and 
an eruption took place, one of the most disastrous thai 
Vesuvius ever gave rise to. After frequent ejections ol 
ashes, from the summit, earthquakes, &c. the lava appearec 
about mid-day of October 21, 1822, on the border of th< 
Crater, and came down in two streams. On the 22d «i 
enormous column of fire 2000 feet high, rose from Ae tq 
of the mountain, whilst a rain of hot sand, pumice itones 
and lava fell. 
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2. About 2 o'clock, P. M. the first signs qf electricity 
manifested themselves in that part of the atmosphere situ- 
ated round the column of sand, which rose from the Crater 
in the form of a pine, and shortly zigzag flashes continued 
without ceasing to penetrate the cloud of cinders, without, 
however, giving rise to any detonation that could be heard. 
Towards the evening, thunders commenced just as the vol- 
cano took for a short time, an appearance of repose. 

3. About 8 o'clock our philosophers took the opportu- 
nity of the short calm and approached the mountain, just 
as a fresh and more vigorous eruption took place. 

4. Soon the whole atmosphere seemed on fire, from the 
immense quantity of burning matter thrown up in it. 'To- 
wards the middle of the night the paroxysm of the volcano 
seemed to have risen to its height ; but whilst the opera- 
tions of the Crater became more and more feeble, the play 
of electricity, which embellished the elevated region of 
the clouds of sand, became stronger, and acquired fresh 
vigour. 

5. At this moment the heavens presented a very unex- 
pected scene ; zigzag flashes of lightning passed in such 

auantity either from the borders of the clouds of sand intb 
ie air, or from one cloud to another, that the edges ap- 
peared as if surrounded by a fringe of light. 

6. A faint idea of the phenomenon may be given by 
supposing an electric disc continually throwing off from its^ 
edge a multitude of flashes of light. The flashes, which 
were so abundant on the edges of the clouds, were very 
rarely seen in the interior, or on the summit of the moun- 
tain. 

7. On the 23d a horrible explosion threw into the air 
such an immense quantity of sand, &c. as to threaten the 
greatest disasters to the towns to which the cloud was car- 
ried*. 

8. The frequent heavings of the earth, the constant rain 
of fiery stones, the continual discharge of the lightning 
which fell with awful thunder on the most elevated points 
of the churches, houses and trees, the numberless flashes, 

*which separating on all sides, and coming as frequently 
-£rom the earth as from the heavens, traversed even the 

very roads, produced frightful sensations in those who 
Ij^fitre thus surprised ; and then the lava came down upon 

them. 

9. To leave their houses was impossible, because of the 
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fidling sand and stones, and the lightning; not on! 
rain of fire covered the ground with stones, but large g 
of fire passed through the air, which burst with dr€ 
noise, destroying the houses. 

10. During this night the sand fell in the streets 
depth of a foot, and its weight ou the roofs of the h 
and churches was such, as with the shaking of the < 
quakes, to shake them to the ground. Monteci 



SECTION V. 

General Putnam and the Wolf. 

1. Whjen General Putnam first moved to Pom! 
Connecticut, in the year 1739, the country was nei 
much infested with wolves. Great havoc was made 2 
the sheep by a she wolf, which with her annual w 
had for several years continued in that vicinity. The ; 
ones were commonly destroyed by the vigilance < 
hunters ; but the old one was too sagacious to be ens 
by them. 

2. This wolf, at length, became such an intolerabl 
sance, that Mr. Putnam entered Snto a combinatioi 
five of his neighbours to hunt alternately until they 
destroy her. Two by rotation, were to be constan 
pursuit. It was known, that having lost the toes froi 
foot by a steel trap, she made one track shorter ths 
other. 

3. By this vestige, the pursuers recognised, in a 
snow, the route of this pernicious animal. Having f 
ed her to Connecticut river, and found she had tume« 
in a direct course towards Poinfret, they immediate 
turned, and by ten o'clock the next morning the 1 
hounds had driven her into a den, about three miles ^ 
from the house of Mr. Putnam. 

4. The people soon collected with dogs, guns, 
fire and sulphur, to attack the common enemy. Wii 
apparatus, several unsuccessful efforts were made to 
her from her den. The hounds came back badly wo 
and refused to return. The smoke of blazing straw 1 
effect. Nor did the fumes of burnt brimstone, with 
the cavern was filled, compel her to quit her retirem 

5. Wearied with such fruitless attempts (whicl 
brought the time to ten o'clock at night) Mr. Putnam 

once more to make his dog ent'eT^ b\xt va vain \ he p: 
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ed to his negro man to go down into the cavern and shoot 
the wolf. The negro declined the hazardous service. 

6. Then it was that his master, angry at the disappoint- 
ment) and declaring that he was ashamed of having a cow- 
ard in his family, resolved himself to destroy the ferocious 
beast, lest she should e^ape through, some unknown fis- 
sure of the rock. 

7. His neighbours strongly remonstrated against the 
perilous enterprise; but he, knowing that wild animals 
were intimidated by fire, and having provided several 
strips of birch bark, the only combustible material he 
could obtain, which would afford light in this deep and 
darksome cave, prepared for his descent. 

8. Having accordingly, divested himself of his coat and 
waistcoat, and having a long rope fastened round his legs, 
by which he might be pulled back at a concerted signal, 
•he entered, head foremost, with the blazing torch in his 
hand. 

9. Having groped his passage till he came to a hori- 
2X>ntal part of the den, the most terrifying darkness ap- 
peared in front of the dim circle of light afforded by his 
torch. It was silent as the house of death. None but 
monsters of the desert had ever before explored this soli- 
tary mansion of horror.' 

10. He, cautiously proceeding onward, came to an as- 
cent, which he slowly mounted on his hands and knees 

~ until he discovered the glaring eyeballs of the wolf, at the 
extremity oi the cavern. Startled at the sight of fire, she 
gnashed her'teeth and gave a sudden growl. 

11. As soon as he had made the necessary discovery he 
kicked the rope as a signal for pulling him out. The peo- 
J)le at the mouth of the den, who had listened with jpainfiil 
anxiety, hearing the growling of the wolf, and supposing 
their friend to be in the most imminent danger, drew him 
forth with such celerity that he was stripped of his clothes, 
and severely bruised. 

12. After he had adjusted his clothes, and loaded his 
grun with nine buck shot, holding a torch in one hand and 
the musket in the other, he descended a second time. When 
he drew nearer than before, the wolf, assuming a still 
more fierce and terrible appearance, howling, rolling her 
eyes, snapping her teeth, and dropping her head between 
her legs, was evidently in the attitude and on the point of 
springing at hun. 
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13. At this critical instant, he levelled and fired at her 
head. Stunned with the shock, and suffocated with die 
smoke, he immediately found himself drawn out of the 
cave. But having refreshed himself and permitted the 
smoke to dissipate, he went down a third time. 

14. Once more he came within sight of the wolf, per- 
ceiving she appeared very passive he applied the torch to 
her nose ; and finding her dead, he took hold of her ears, 
and then kicking the rope (still tied round his legs) the 
people above, with no small exultation, dragged them bodi 
out together. Humphreyb. 



SECTION VI. 

An Indian convinced of the necessity and duty of industrtf^ 

by the examples of fishes and birds. 

(From Transactions of the American Philosophical Society.) 

1. I SHALL conclude this desultory chapter with another 
anecdote which is strongly characteristic of the good sense 
of the Indisms, and shows how much their minds are capa- 
ble of thought and reflection. 

2. Seating myself upon a log, by the side of an Indian, 
who was resting himself there, being at that time actively 
employed in fencing in his corn-field, I observed to him 
that he must be very fond of working, as I never saw him 
idling away his time, as is so common with the Indians. ' 

3. The answer which he returned made considerable 
impression on my mind ; I have remembered it ever since, 
and I shall try to relate it as nearly in his own words as 
possible. 

4. " My friend," said he, " the fishes in the water, and 
the birds in the air and on the earth have taught me to 
work; by their examples I have been* convinced of the 
necessity of labour and industry. When I was a young 
man I loitered a great deal about, doing nothing, just like 
the other Indians, who say that working is only for the 
whites and the negroes, and that the Indians have been 
destined for other purposes, to hunt the deer, and catch 
the beaver, otter, raccoon, and such other animals. 

5. " But it one day so happened, that while hunting, I 
came to the bank of the Suscjuehannah, where I sat down 
near the water's edge to rest a little, and casting my eye 
on the water, I was forcibly struck when L pbserved with 

what industry the sun-iish \\e2c^edL ^tci^SX ^\f(tv^<& to^thery 
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to make secure places for their spawn ; and all this labour 
they did with their mouths and bodies without hands. 

6. ^^ Astonished as well as diverted, I lighted my pipe, 
sat awhile smoking and looking on, when presently a little 
bird not far from me raised a song which enticed me to 
look that way ; while I was trying to discover the songster, 
and catch it with my eyes, its mate, with as much grass as 
with its bill it could hold, passed close by me and flew into 
a bush, where I perceived them togeUier busy building 
their nest, and singing as they went along. 

7. " I entirely forgot that I was hunting, in order to con- 
template the objects before me. I saw the birds of the sur 
and the fishes in the water working diligently and cheer- 
fully, and all this without hands ! I thought it was strange, 
and became lost in contemplation ! 

8. " I looked at myself, I saw two long arms, provided 
with hands and fingers besides, with joints that might be 
opened and shut at pleasure. I could, when I pleased, 
take up any thing with these hands, hold it fast or let it 
loose, and carry it along with me as I walked. 

9. " I observed moreover, that I had a strong body, ca- 
pable of bearing fatigue, and supported by two stout legs, 
with which I could climb to the top of the highest moun- 
tains, and descend at pleasure into the vallies. And is it 

k possible, said I, that a being so formed as I am, was cre- 
ated to live in idleness, while the birds which have no hands, 
and toothing but their little bills to help them, work with 

^ cheerfulness and without being told to do so ? 

10. " Has then the great Creator of man and of all living 
creatures, given me all these limbs for no purpose ? It can- 
not be ; I will try to go to work. I did so, and went away 
from the village to a spot of good land, built a cabin, en- 
closed ground, planted com, and raised cattle. 

11. "Ever since that time I have enjoyed a good ap- 
petite, and sound sleep ; while the others spend their nights 
in dancing, and are suffering with hunger, I live in plenty; 
I keep horses, cows, hogs and fowls; I am happy. See, 
my friend, the birds and fishes have brought me to reflec- 
tion, and taught me to work !" H£ck£W£ld£r. 
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SECTION VII. 

A Dialogtie betrveen two School Boys on Dancing, 

Henry. Tom, when are you going to begin your danc- 
ing? you will be so old in a short time as to be ashamed to 
be seen taking your five positions. 

Thomas. I don't know as I shall begin at all. Father 
says he don't care a fig whether I learn to jump any better 
than I do now ; and as I am to be a tradesman, he is de- 
termined, at present, to keep me at the reading and writing 
schools. 

Henry. That must be very dull and dry for you. And 
what good will all such learning do you, so long as you 
make the awkward appearance you do at present ? I am sur- 
prised at your father's folly. So, because you are to be a 
tradesman^ you are not to learn the graces! I expect to 
learn a trade too. But my papa says I shall first learn 
the dancing trade; and then, if I never learn any other, I 
shall make my way through the world well enough. 

Thorn. I don't know which discovers the most folly, 
your father or mine. Old folks certainly know more than 
young ones ; and my father is much the older man. 

Hen. I don't believe that doctrine. There's Jack Ujh 
start knows more than his father and mother both. And 
he is but nineteen yet. And he says the present genera- 
tion under five and twenty years of age, knows more than 
fifteen generations that have gone before us. 

Thorn. I don't know how that is. But father early taught 
me this proverb, " Young folks think old folks are fools; 
but old folks know young ones to be so." But to return 
to schools. Pray how far have you gone in your arith- 
metic ? 

Hen. Arithmetic! I have not begun that yet ; nor shall 
I till I have completed dancing. That i? a dry study ; I 
know I shall never like it. 

Thorn. Writing I suppose you are fond of. 

Hen. I can't say I am, Thomas. I once had a tolerable 
fondness for it. But since I began dancing, I have held it 
in utter contempt. It may be well enough for a person to 
write a legible hand; but it is no mark of a gentleman to 
write elegantly. 

Thorn. You would have a gentleman speU well I sup^ 
pose. 
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. Hen. I would have him spell so well as to be understood: 
and that is enough for any man. 

Thom, What say you to grammar and geography ? 

Him, DonH name them I entreat you. There is no- 
thing I so much abhor, as to hear your learned schoolboys 
jabbering over their nouns, their pronouns, their werbs, 
uieir parables, their congregations, their imperfections, and 
confluctions. I'll tell you what, Thomas, I had rather be 
master of one hornpipe, than to understand all the gram- 
mars which have been published since the art of printing 
was discovered. 

Thorn. I am sorry, friend Henry, to hear you speak so 
contemptuously of the solid sciences. I hope you don't 
mean to neglect them entirely. If you do, you must expect 
to live in poverty ; and die, the scorn and derision of all 
wise men. 

Hen. Never fear that, Thomas. I shall take care of my- 
self, I warrant you. You are much mistaken in your prog- 
nostications. Why, there's Tim Ftddlefaddle — ^ke can't 
even write his name ; and as for reading, he scarcely knows 
B from a broomstick ; and yet he can dance a minuet with 
any master of the art in Christendom. And the ladies all 
love him dearly. He is invited to their balls, routs, assem- 
bfies, card-parties, &c. &c, and he diverts them like any 
t monkey. 

Thom. And does he expect it will be the same through 
life ? How is he to be maintained when he becomes old I 
and how is he to amuse himself after he is unable to dance ; 
as you say he can neither read nor write ? 

Hen. Why, in fact, I never thought of these things be- 
fore. I confess there appears to be some weight in these 
queries. I don't know but it will be best for me to spare a 
day or two in a week from my dancing, to attend to the 
branches you are pursuing. 

Thom. You will make but littie progress in that way. 
My master always told me that the solid sciences ought to 
be secured Jirst. He says, when his scholars have once 
entered the dancing school, their heads, in general, are so 
full of balls, assemblies, minuets, and cotillions, that he 
never can find much room for any thing elj^^. 

Hen. I will still maintain it, notwithstano^g all you can 
say in favoiu- of your solid sciences^ as you call them, that 
the art of dancing is the art of all arts. It will, of itself, 
carry a man to the very pinnacle of fame. Whereas, wth^ 
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out it, all your writing, arithmetic, grammar, and geogra- 
phy, will not raise one above the common level of a clown. 

Thorn, There are so many pursuits that are very useful, 
that if we were disposed to improve our time to the .best 
advantage, I think we could employ it much better than in 
learning to dance. We will suppose, for instance, that 
you learn the trade of a carpenter ; I would ask you if it 
would not be necessary t6 utiiler^tand figures, so that you 
might be able to keep your own accounts ; and so much 
geometry as to be able to measure heights and distances, 
superficies and solids ? Would it not be very convenient to 
know a little of history, in order to acquaint yourself with 
the various orders of architecture, and where they had 
their origin? If you were shown a picture of St. Peter's 
Church, or a plan of Grand Cairo, would you not like to 
know enough of geography to tell in what part of the world 
they are situated ? 

Jlen. These are subjects whicl^ cousin Tim sajrs never 
are agitated in the fashionable circles which he visits. 
And so I bid you good bye. American Preceptor. 



SECTION VIII. 

The Vicar of WdkefieUTs account of the Adventure of his 
son Moses^ when he sent him to the fair to sell his colt. 

1. All this conversation however, was only preparatory ; 
to another scheme, and indeed I dreaded as much. This 
was nothing less than, as we were now to hold up our 
heads a little higher in the world, it would be proper to 
sell the colt, which was grown old, at a neighbouring fair, 
and buy us a horse that would carry single or double upon 
an occasion, and ihake a pretty appearance at church, or 
upon a visit. 

2. This at first I opposed stoutly, but it was as stoutly 
defended. However, as I weakened, my antagonists gained 
strength, till atdast it was resolved to part with him. 

3. As the fair happened on the following day, I had in- 
tentions of going myself; but my wife persuaded me that 
I had got a cold, and nothing could prevail upon her to 
permit me to go from home. ' No my dear,' said she, 
^ our son Moses is a discreet boy, and can buy and sell to 
very good advantage ; you know all our great bargains arc ^ 

of his purchasing. He always ataxids o\it. and hi^les, and '• 
uctually tires them till Vie gets abax^va? 
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4. As I had some opinion of my son's prudence, I was 
willing enough to entrust him with this commission : and 
the next morning I perceived his sisters mighty busy in 
fitting out Moses for the fair ; trimming his hair, brushing 
his buckles, and cocking his hat with pins. 

5. The business of the toilet being over, we had at last 
the satisfaction of seeing him mounted upon the colt, with 
a deal-box before him to bring home groceries in. He had 
on a coat made of that cloth they call thunder and light- 
ning, which, though grown too short, was much too good 
to be thrown away. 

6. His waistcoat was of gosling green, and his sisters 
had tied his h^r with a broad black ribbon. We all fol- 
lowed him several paces from the door, bawling after him, 

* Good luck ! good luck !' till we could see him no longer. 

7. Towards evening, my wife and a gentleman of our 
acquaintance, being engaged in a conversation that appear- 
ed likely to become unpleasant, I changed the subject, by 
seeming to wonder what could keep our son so long at the 
fair, as it was now almost night-fall. 

8. * Never mind our son,' cried my wife ; * depend upon 
it he knows what he is about. I'll warrant we'll never see 
him sell his hen on a rainy day. I have seen him buy 
such bargains as would amaze one. I'll tell you a good 
story about that, that will make you shake your sides with 
laughing. But, yonder comes Moses, without a horse, and 
the box at his back.' 

9. As she spoke, Moses came slowly on foot, and sweat- 
ing under the deal-box, which he had strapped round his 
shoulders like a pedlar. * Welcome ! welcome, Moses ! 
well, my boy, what have you brought us from the fair ?'— 

* I have brought you myself,' cried Moses, with a sly look, 
and resting the box on the dresser. 

10. * Aye, Moses,' cried my wife, * that w^ know, but 
where is the horse?' — ^'I have sold him,' cried Moses, 
*for three pounds five shillings and two-pence,'-— ' Well 
done, my good boy,' returned she, ' I knew ypu would 
touch them off. Between ourselves, three pounds five 
shillings and two-pence is no bad day's work^ Come, let 
us have it then.' 

11.^1 have brought back no mon^y,' cried Moses again. 

* I have laid it all out in a bargain, and here it is,' pulling 
out a bundle from his breast ; * here they are ; a grpce oi 
green spectacles, with silver rims and shagreen cases.'-r— ^ A 

K 2 
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groce of green spectacles!' repeated my wife, in a faint 
voice. * And you have parted with the colt, and brought 
us back nothing but a groce of green paltry spectacles!' 

12. ^ Dear mother,' cried the boy, ^ why won't you listen 
to reason ? I had them a dead bargain, or I should sot 
have bought them. The silver rims alone will sell br 
double the money.' — *' A fig for the silver rims !' cried my 
wife, in a passion : ^ I dare say they won't sell for above 
half the money at the rate of broken silver, five shillings an 



ounce.' 



13. * You need be under no uneasiness,' cried I, ^ about 
selling the rims, for they are not worth sixpence, for I pe^ 
ceive they are only copper, varnished over.' — •* What,' cried 
my wife, * not silver ! the rims not silver !' — ^ No,' cried I, 
^ no more silver than your saucepan.' 

14. ^ And so,' returned she, ^ we have' parted with the 
colt, and have only got a groce of green spectacles, with 
copper rims and shagreen cases ! The blockhead has been 
imposed upon, and should have known his company bet- 
ter!' — ^ There, my dear,' cried I, 'you are wrong; he 
should not have known them at all.' — *" If I had them,' r^ 
turned she, ' I would throw them in the fire.' 

15. 'There again you are wrong, my dear,' cried I *fijr 
though they are copper, we will keep them by us, as coppier 
spectacles, you know, are better than nothing.' i 

16. By this time the unfortunate Moses was undeceived. 
He now saw that he had indeed been imposed upon by a 
prowling sharper, who, observing his figure, had marked 
him for an easy prey. I therefore asked him the circum- 
stances of his deception. He sold the horse it seems, and 
walked the fair in search of another. 

17. A reverend-looking man brought him to a tent, un- 
der pretence of having one to sell. ' Here,' continued Mo- 
ses, ' we met another man very well dressed, who desired 
to borrow twenty pounds upon these, saying that he wan^ 
ed money, and would dispose of them for a third of the 
value. 

18. The first gentleman, who pretended to be my friend^ 
whispered me to buy them, and cautioned me not to let so 
good an oiFer pass. I sent for Mr. Flamborough, and tfaef 
talked him up as finely as they did me ; and so at last we 
were persuaded to buy the two groce between us.* 
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SECTION IX. 

Dishonesty and Deception unmasked. — The story of AH Co^ 

gia^ merchant of Bagdad. 

1. There lived at Bagdad a reputable merchant named 
\li Cogia, of a moderate fortune ; contented with his situ- 
iticn, and therefore happy. 

2. It happened that a venerable old man came to him, 
md with a severe look, reprimanded him for not having 
nade a pilgrimage to Mecca. All Cogia knew, that as a 
^od mussulman it was his duty to undertake such ^ pil- 
^mlige, but he had contented himself with determining to 
iet about it on some distant day : when that day came, he 
w^as never without an excuse to postpone his journey, and 
renew his resolution. 

3. This reproof awakened his conscience. He converted 
his substance into cash ; half of which he laid out in mer- 
chandise, to traffic with as he journeyed. The other half 
he deposited in a jar which he filled with olives, and re- 
quested a friend of his to suffer it to remain in his ware- 
douse, till the caravan should return from Mecca. He 
nentioned it as a jar of olives only, without saying a word 
)f the money at the bottom of it. Noureddin, which was 
he name of his friend, very obligingly gave him the key of 
lis warehouse, and desired him to set his jar where he 
>leased, promising it should remain untouched, till his re- 
urn. 

4. When the caravan was ready, Ali Cog^a sat out for 
Viecca, where he performed very exactly all those ceremo- 
Ues which are observed at that holy place. The duties of 
'is pilgrimage being completed, he went to Cairo, and from 
hence to Damascus, trading all the way to considerable 
dvantage. Having a great desire to see the world, he 
i'^ent to other celebrated cities, taking Jerusalem in his 
^ay, that he might view the temple, which is looked upon 
y all mussulmen, to be the most holy, after that of Mecca, 
n short, he took so long a journey, that seven years elaps- 
d, befpre he returned to Bagdad. 

5. All this time the jar of olives stood undisturbed in 
foureddin's warehouse. But it so fell out, a few days be- 
>re Ali Cogia came home, that the wife of Noureddin 
txanced to wish for some olives. This brought to his 
Und the jar his friend had left with him so long ago. He 
etermined to open and examine them. 
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6. His wife in vain represented to him how base and 
dishonourable it was to meddle with any thing left in Ui 
hands as a trust. Noureddin was obstinate : he opened 
the jar, and found all the olives at the top were mouldy. 
Hoping to find them better at the bottom, he emptied ihem 
all out, and with them, turned out the bag of gold wUdi 
Ali Cogia had deposited there. 

Noureddin was a man whose general conduct was 8p^ 
cious. He was exceedingly careful to preserve his repu- 
tation. But in his heart he was a slave to avarice: and 
like all other very covetous men, he was as honest as lut 
interest obliged him to be. At the sight of so much mo- 
ney he determined to seize it, and finding it impossiUe. 
to replace the old olives, so as to appear as they were Iw- 
fore he opened the jar, he threw Aem away, and filled it 
with new ones. 

8. When Ali Cogia arrived, his first care was to visit 
Noureddin. This traitor affected great joy to see him 
again after so long an absence : and of his own accord 
offered him the key of his warehouse to fetch his jar. 

9. When Ali Cogia had conveyed the jar home and 
turned it out, he was surprised to see that his gold luid 
been taken away. He returned to Noureddin, and en- 
deavoured, by friendly reasoning to prevail with him to do 
justice. The base merchant was callous to every consi* 
deration of that kind. He concluded that as Ali Cogii 
could produce no proof of his having lodged treasure in 
the jar, his own general fair character would bear him 
out against one who had been absent so long, that he 
was almost unknown in his native city. Nor was he 
mistaken. 

10. The Cady, hearing Ali Cogia's complaint, called 
upon Noureddin for his defence ; who said, Mt is true 
that Ali Cogia, seven years ago, at his own request left a 
jar in my warehouse, which he told me was filled with 
olives. I never saw the jar. He carried it thither him- 
self, left it where he pleased, and found it in the same 
place, covered as he left it. He did not place it in my 
care as a treasure. He has no witness to prove that he 
put a treasure in it. Might he not as well have demanded 
ajar of diamonds ? in short, I declare that I never had this 
money, or even knew there was any in the jar; this I am 

ready to declare on my oadv.^ 
11. The Cady finding AW Co^^i covil^ \y^xv^ \«i xjofiop 
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mony to confirm his bare assertion, determined the affair 
by a short process : and admitting Noureddin to justify 
himself on oath, dismissed the complaint. The sufferer 
did not so easily put up with his loss. He appealed to the 
Caliph, and a day was fixed for the hearing in the Divan. 
Noureddin being duly summoned to attend. 

12. The evening before the cause was to come on, the 
Caliph and his Vizier were walking in disguise about the 
city; when they met with a group of children, and heard 
one of them say,^ * Come, let us play at the Cady. I will 
be the Cady: bring All Cogia, and the merchant who 
cheated him of his gold before me.' The Caliph being 
reminded by these words of the cause which was to come 
before him next day, attended to the motions of the chil- 
dren. 

13. The pretended Cady took his seat. Presently one 
of the children, representing Ali Cogia, repeated his com- 

Elaint; and another, as Noureddin, made the same answer 
e had done, and offered to confirm his innocence by an 
oath. Another boy was about to administer the oath, 
but the imaginary Cady prevented him, saying, *let me 
see the jar of olives.' 

14. It was supposed to be brought forward ; and each 
party owned it to be the identical jar in dispute. The 
young Cady then ordered it to be opened, and pretended 
to eat some of the fruit. ^ These olives,' said hie, *are 
excellent; I cannot think they have been kept for seven 
'years. Send for a couple of olive merchants.' 

15. Two other lads stood forward as olive merchants. 
The pretended Cady demanded how long olives would 
keep fit to eat ? They answered, ' That with the utmost 
care they would lose their taste and colour by the third 
year. * Look then,' said the young Cady, ' into that jar, 
and tell me how old those olives are.' 

16. The two imaginary merchants seemed to examine 
and taste the olives, and reported them to be new and 
good. 'New!' replied the judge; 'Noureddin is ready 
to swear they have stood seven years in his warehouse !'•— * 
' It is impossible,' said the young merchants : ' we know 
'better, and are sure that these olives are of the present 
year's growth.' 

1 7. The imaginary criminal would have replied, but the 
Voung Cady would not hear him. ' You are a rogue,' said 
he, ' and ought to be punished.' The children put an end 
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to their play, by clapping their hands with a great deal of 
joy, and seizing the criminal to carry him to prison. 

18. The Caliph listened to what passed with nauch at- 
tention : and after musing a few moments, he ordered his 
Grand Vizier to find out the boy who had represented the 
magistrate, and bring him to the Divan next morning. He 
directed the Cady, and two olive merchants to attend ; and ^ 
sent orders to All Cogia, that he should bring the jar of { 
olives with him. i 

19. When the Divan met, and all the parties attended, 
the child was presented to the Caliph, who asked him if it 
was he who determined the cause last night at play, be< 
tween Ali Cogia and Noureddin ? the boy modesdy an- 
swered, * it was ;' the Caliph seeing the child was awed bj 
his presence, embraced and commended him. 

20. ' You shall now, my dear,* said he, * decide between 
the real parties : come and sit down by me.' Then tunb 
ing to Ali Cogia and his adversary, he bade them pleid 
their cause before that child, who should do them bodJ[,' 

i'ustice : ^ If,' continued the Caliph, ^he should be at a lo^ 
will assist him.' 

21. The attention of every one present was turned in aa 
extraordinary degree to this singular trial. Ali Cogii 
and Noureddin pleaded against each otiier much in die 
same manner as the children had done the evening befoie; 
when Noureddin offered to take his oath,tiie boy said itisf * 
too soon: let us see the jar of olives. 

22. An examination of the quality and age of the frmt 
now took place ; every thing which had passed among die ^ 
children in their play, was repeated seriously before lb 
Caliph in the Divan. The treachery of Noureddin wiip 
apparent when the child, instead of ordering him to be 
punished, looked up to the Caliph, and said, ^ Commani*|^ 
er of the Faithful, this is not play ; it is yourself tiiat must B 
condemn him and not me, though I did it last night amoif 
my comrades. 

23. The Caliph fiiUy convinced of Noureddin's viUanfi 
ordered him into the hands of his ministers of justice to be 
imprisoned immediately; and confiscated his effects to tb 
use of Ali Cogia. Then turning to the Cady, die 
narch reprehended him severely, and bade him learn frotf 
that child how to do his duty in future. At the close of 
the Divan, the Caliph again embraced the boy, and not 
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m home to his parents with a purse of gold, and the ap- 
ause his early abilities deserved. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 



SECTION X. 

'Ory of a cheat caught in a trap of his own invention. 
From " The Adventures of Hajji BahaP 

1. I NOW determined to pursue my journey to Tehran ; 
lit before I ventured to produce myself as a dervish upon 
lat stage, I resolved to try my talent in relating a story 
efore a Semnan audience. Accordingly, I went to a small 
pen space, that is situated near the entrance of the bazars, 
here most of the idlers of the town flock about noon ; and 
laking the sort of exclamations usual upon such occasions, 
soon collected a crowd, who settled themselves on the 
round, round the place which I had fixed upon for my 
leatre. 

2. A short story, touching a barber at Bagdad (which 
had heard when I was myself in that profession,) luckily 
ime into my memory ; and, standing in the middle of a 
Tcle of louts with uplifted eyes and open mouths, I made 
ly debut in the following words : — 

3. * In the reign of the Caliph Harounal Rashid, of hap- 
\f memory, lived in the city of Bagdad, a celebrated barber, 
r the name of Ali Sakal. He was so famous for a steady 
aind, and dexterity in his profession, that he could shave 
head, and trim a beard and whiskers with his eyes blind- 
>lded, without once drawing blood. 

4. ^ There was not a man of any fashion at Bagdad, who 
id not employ him ; and such a run of business had he, 
lat at length he became proud and insolent, and would 
:arcely ever touch a head, whose master was not at least ^ 

Beg or an Aga. Wood for fuel was always scarce and 
ear at Bagdad ; and as his shop consumed a great deal, 
le wood-cutters brought their loads to him in preference, 
bnost sure of meeting with a ready sale. 

5. * It happened one day, that a poor wood-cutter, new 
t his profession, and ignorant of the character of Ali 
akal, went to his shop, and offered him for sale a load of 
'•Qod, which he had just brought from a considerable dis- 
ince in the country, on his ass : Ali immediately offered 
im a price, making use of these words, ^for aU the wood 
iat was upon the ass? 
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6. ^The wood-cutter agreed, unloaded his beast^ and 
asked for the money. ^ You have not given me all the 
wood yet,' said the barber; ^I must have the pack saddle 
(which is chiefly made of wood) into the bargain :— that 
was our agreement.' ^How!' said the other, in great 
amazement — ^ who ever heard of such a bargain ? — ^it is 
impossible.' 

7. ^In short, after many words and much altercation, 
the overbearing barber seized the pack-saddle, wood and 
all, and sent away the poor peasant in great distress. He 
immediately ran to the Cadi, and stated his griefs; the 
Cadi was one of the barber's customers, and refused to 
hear the case. .^ 

8. * The wood-cutter applied to a higher judge : he also t^^ 
patronised Ali Sakal, and made light of the complaint |^^ 
The poor man then applied to the Mufti himself, who^f^^ 
having pondered over the question, whilst he sipped half a 
dozen cups of coffee, and smoked as many pipes, at length r)-| 
settled, that it was too difficult a case for him to decide, I j^ 
no provision being made for it in the Koran, and therefaRico 
he must put up with his loss. ] ^j^ 

9. * The wood-cutter was not disheartened ; but fordn 
with got a scribe to write a petition to the Caliph in per- 
son, which he duly presented on Friday, the day when he 
went in state to the mosque. The Caliph's punctuality in 
reading petitions is well known, and it was not long before 
the wood-cutter was called to his presence. 

10. ' When he had approached the Caliph, he kneeled 
and kissed the ground, and then placing his arms strsBght 
before him, his hands covered with the sleeves of his cl(Mk| 
and his feet close together, he awaited the decision of hit 
case. 

11. ^Friend,' said the Caliph, ^the barber has words odof 
his side — ^you have equity on yours. The law must be 
defined by words, and agreements must be made by wonb: 
the former must have its course, or it is nothing; and 
agreements must be kept or there would be no faith be- 
tween man and man; therefore the barber must keepd 
his wood; but' — ^then calling the wood-cutter close to 
him, the Caliph whispered something in his ear, whid 
none but he could hear, and then sent him away quite 
satisfied.' 

12« Here tiien I made a pause in my narrative, and fltf »^ 
(whilst I extended a small tin cup which I held in v}! tfci 
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' lumd ;) ^ NoWy my noble audience, if you will give me 

. something, I will tell you what the Caliph said to the 

wood-cutter.' I had excited a great curiosity, and there 

was scarcely one of my hearers who did not g^ve me a 

piece of money. 

13. *Well Aen,' said I, *the Caliph whispered to the 

' wood*cutter what he was to do, in order to get satisfac- 

I tion from the barber, and what that was I will now relate. 

I; The wood-cutter having made his obeisances, returned to 

i his ass, which was tied without, took it by the halter, and 

f proceeded to his home. 

={ 14. * A few days after, he applied to the barber, as if 
nothing had happened between them, requesting that he, 
and a companion of his from the country might enjoy the 

=j dexterity of his hand ; and the price at which both opera- 
tions were to be performed was settled. 

15. * When the wood-cutter's crown had been properly 
shorn, Ali Sakal asked where his companion was. ^ He 
is just standing without here,' said the other, ' and he shall 
come in presently.' Accordingly he went out, and re- 
turned, leading his ass after him by the halter. ' This is my 
companion,' said he, * and you must shave him.' 

16. * Shave him !' exclaimed the barber, in the greatest 
surprise ; it is enough that I have condescended to de- 
mean myself by touching you, and do you insult me by 
asking me to do as much to your ass ? Away with you, or 
I'll send you both to Jehanum y' and forthwith drove them 
out of his shop. 

'17. 'The wood-cutter immediately went to the Caliph, 
i/ras admitted to his presence, and related his case. ' 'Tis 
well,' said the commander of the faithful : * bring Ali Sa- 
kal and his razors to me this instant,' he exclaimed to one 
of his officers ; and in the course of ten minutes the bar- 
ber stood before him. ' Why do you refuse to shave this 
man's oompanion V said the Caliph to the barber : ^ was 
not that your agreement?' 

18. 'Ali, kissing the ground, answered : *'Tis true, O 
Caliph, that such was our agreement ; but who ever made 
a companion of an. ass before ? or who ever before thought 
of treating it like a true believer?' * You may say right,' 
said the Caliph ; * but, at the same time, who ever thought 
of insisting upon a pack-saddle being included in a load 
of wood ? No, no, it is the wood-cutter's turn now. To 
the ass immediately, or you know the consequences.' 

L 
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19. ^The barber was then obliged to prepare a great 
quantity of soap, to lather the beast from head to foot, and 
to shave him in the presence of the Caliph and of the 
whole court, whilst he was jeered and mocked by the taunts 
and laughing of all the by-standers. The poor wood-cut- 
ter was then dismissed with an appropriate present of mo- 
ney, and all Bagdad resounded with the story, and celel»at> 
ed the justice of the commander of the faithful.' 



CHAPTER V. 

rABLSS; SELECTED FROM THE FABLES OF JUOP. 



FABLE I. 

The vain Jackdccw, 

1. A CERTAIN Jackdaw was so proud and ambidous, 
that not contented to live within his own sphere, but pick- 
ing up the feathers which fell from the Peacocks, he stuck 
them in among his own, and very confidently introduced 
himself into an assembly of those beautiful birds. 

2. They soon found him out, stripped him of his bor- 
rowed plumes, and falling upon him with their sharp bills, 
punished him as his presumption deserved. 

3. Upon this, full of grief and affliction, he returned to 
his old companions, and would have flocked, with them 
again ; but they, knowing his late life and conversation, in- 
dustriously avoided him, and refused to admit him into 
their company : and one of them, at the same time, gave 
him this serious reproof. If, friend, you could have been 
contented with our station, and had not disdained the rank 
in which nature had placed you, you had not been used so 
scurvily by those upon whom you intruded yourself, nor 
suffered the notorious slight wmch now we thmk ourselves 
obliged to put upon you. 
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FABLE II. 

TTie Dog and the Shadow. 

1. A DOG, crossing a little rivulet, with a piece of flesh 
in his mouth, saw his own shadow represented in the clear 
mirror of the limpid stream ; and believing it to be another 
dog, which was carrying another piece of flesh, he could 
not forbear catching at it ; but was so far from getting any 
thing by his greedy design, that he dropt the piece he had 
in his mouth, which immediately sunk to the bottom, and 
was irrecoverably lost. 

APPLICATION. 

2« He that catches at more than belongs to him, jusdy 
deserves to lose what he has. 



FABLE III. 

The Dog and the Wolf. 

1. A LEAN, himgry, half-starved wolf, happened one 
moonshiny night, to meet with a jolly, plump, well-fed 
xnastiif : and after the first compliments were passed, say3 
the wolf, you look extremely well : I profess, I diink I never 
saw a more graceful, comely person : but how comes it 
about, I beseech you, that you should live so much better 
than I ? I may say without vanity, that I venture fifty times 
more than you do ; and yet I am almost ready to perish 
with hunger. 

2. The dog answered, very bluntly, why you may live 
as well, if you will do the same for it that I do. Indeed ! 
What is that ? says he : Why, says the dog, only to guard 
the house at nights, and keep it from thieves. 

3. With all my heart, replies the wolf: for at present I 
have but a sorry time of it : and I think to change my hard 
lodgings in the woods, where I endure rain, frost, and snow, 
for a warm roof over my head, and a bellyful of good vic- 
tuals, will be no bad bargain. 

4. True, says the dog, therefore you have nothing more 
to do but to follow me. Now, as they were jogging on to- 
gether, the wolf spied a crease in the dog's neck, and hav- 
ing a strange curiosity, could not forbear asking him what 
it meant ? Puh ! nothing, says the dog. 

5. Nay, but pray tell me, says the wolf. Why, says the 
dog, if you must know, I am tied up in the day-time, be- 
cause I am a little fierce, for fear I should bite people, and 
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am only let loose a-nights. But this is done with design 
to make me sleep a-days, more than any thing else, ^ 
that I may watch the better in the night-time ; for as soon 
as ever the twilight appears, out I am turned, and may go 
where 1 please. 

6. Then, my master brings me plates of bones from the 
table with his own hands; and whatever scraps are left by 
any of the family, they fall to my share ; for you must know 
I am a fav ouritc with every body. So you see how you are 
to live — Come, come along; what is the matter widi you? 

7. No, replied the wolf, I beg your pardon ; keep your 
happiness all to yourself. Liberty is die word with me; 
and I would not be a king upon the terms you mention. 



FABLE IV. 

The Lion and the Mouse. 

1. A LION, faint with heat, and weary with hunting, was 
laid down to take his repose under the spreading boughs 
of a thick shady oak. It happened that, while he slept, a 
company of scrambling mice ran over his back, and waked 
him. « 

2. Upon which, starting up, he clapped his paw upon 
one of them, and was just going to put it to dealfa^ when 
the little suppliant implored his mercy in a very moving 
manner, begging him not to stain his noble character wi£ 
the blood of so despicable and small a beast. 

3. The lion, considering the matter, thought proper to 
do as he was desired, and immediately released his litde 
trembling prisoner. Not long after, travcjrsing the forest 
in pursuit of his prey, he chanced to run intp the toils of 
the hunters, from whence not able to disengage himself, he 
set up a most hideous and loud roar. 

4. The mouse hearing the voice, and knowing it to be 
the lion's, immediately repaired to the place, and bid him 
fear nothing, for that he was his friend. Then straigbt he 
fell to work, and with his little sharp teeth, gnawing asun- 
der the knots and fastenings of the toils, set Ae royal brute 
at liberty. 

THE APPLICATION. 

5. This Fable gives us to understand that there is no per- 
son in the world so little, but even the greatest may, at 
some time or other, stand in need of his assistance; and 
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consequently that it is good to use clemency, where there is 
any room for it, towards those who fall in our power. 

FABLE V. 

JEsop at play. 

!• An Athenian one day, found JEsop at play with a com* 
pany of little boys, at their childish diversions, and began 
to jeer and laugh at him for it. The old fellow, who was 
too much a wag himself, to suffer others to ridicule him, 
took a bow, unstrung, and laid it upon the ground. 

2. Then calling the censorious Athenian^ now, 'philoso- 
pher, says he, expound this riddle if you can, and tell us 
what the unrestrained bow implies. The man, after rack- 
ing his brains, and scratching his pate about it a considera- 
ble time to no purpose, at last gave it up, and declared he 
knew not what to make of it.. 

3. Why, says JEsop^ laughing, if you keep a bow always 
bent, it will break presently ; but if you let it go $lack, it 
will be fitter for use when you want it. • 

THE APPLICATION. 

4. The mind of man is like a bow, in this respect ; for if 
it be kept always intent upon business, it will either break, 
and be good for nothing, or lose that spring and energy, 
which is required in one who would acquit himself widi 
credit. But sports and diversions sooth and slacken it, 
and keep it in a condition tp be exerted to the b^st advan- 
tage, upon occasioi). - 



FABLE VI. 

The Liorij the Bear^ and the Fox, 

A Lion and a Bear fell together by the ear3, over the 
carcass of a Fawn, which they found in the forest, their 
title TO it being to be decided by force of arms. The bat- 
tle was severe and tough on both sides ; and- they held it 
out, tearing and worrying one another so long, that, what 
with wounds and fatigue, they were so faint and weary, 
they were not able to strike another stroke^ Thus, while 
ttiey lay upon the ground, panting and lolling out their 
tongues, a Fox chanced to pass by that way, who, perceiv- 
ing how the case stood) very impudently 9tept in between 
them, seized the booty which they had all ^s while been 
intending for> and carried it off. The two combatants, 

L 2 
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wlio lay and beheld all this, without haTing strengdi 
enough to stir and prevent it, were onlj wise cnoai^ t» 
make this reflection ; behold the fruits of our strife ind 
contention! that villain, the Fox, bears away the prize,aBd 
we ourselves have deprived each other of the power to I^ 
cover it from him. 



FABLE VII. 
The Mice in CounciL 

1. The mice called a general council; and hating met; 
after the doors were locked, entered into a free consultation 
about ways and means, how to render their fortunes ml 
estates more secure from the danger of the cat. MiBf 
things were offered, and much was debated, pro and eon, 
upon the matter. 

2. At last a young mouse, in a fine florid speech, con- 
cluded u]>on an expedient, and that the only one wludi 
was to put them for the future entirely out of tiie poirer 
of the enemy ; and this was, that the cat should wear i 
bell about her neck, which, upon the least motion, would 
give the alarm, and be a signal for them to retire intotfaur 
holes. 

3. This speech was received with great applanae, and ft 
was even proposed by some, that the mouse who made it 
should have the thanks of the assembly. 

4. Upon which, an old gray mouse, which had sat siknt 
all the while, stood up, and in another speech, owned dttt 
the contrivance was admirable, and tiie author of it with- 
out doubt an ingenious mouse ; but, he said, he thought it 
would not be so proper to vote him tiianks, till he should 
farther inform them how this bell was to be fastened about 
the cat's neck^ and what mouse would undertake to do it 



FABLE VIII. 

The Husbandman and the Stork. 

1. The husbandman pitched a net in his fields to take 
Cranes and Geese, which came to feed upon the new*80wn 
com. 

2. Accordingly, he took several, both Cranes and Geese, 
andf among them, a Stork, who pleaded hard for his fifcf 

and, among other apologies 'wYiicYiV^ TMA^^iS^^!\gfc&.ito 
he wska neither Goose not CTaIke,Wt«L'5oo't\i»ns^«Wl^W1h^^ 
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nrlio performed his duty to his parents to all intents and 
purposes, feeding them when they were old, and, as occa- 
sion required, carrying them from place to place upon his 
back. 

3. All this may be true, replies the husbandman ; but, as 
I have taken you in bad company, and in the same crime, 
you must expect to suffer the same punishment. 



FABLE IX. 

TTie ShephercTs Boy. 

1. A CERTAIN Shepherd's Boy kept his sheep upon a 
common, and in sport and wantonness would often cry 
out, the wolf, the wolf. By this means, he several times 
drew the husbandmen in an adjoining field, from their 
work ; who finding themselves deluded, resolved for the 
future to take no notice of his alarm. 

2. Soon after the wolf came indeed. The boy cried out 
in earnest. But no heed being giwcn to his cries, the sheep 
were devoured by the wolf. 

THE APPLICATION. 

3. He that is detected for being a notorious liar, besides 
the ignominy and reproach of the thing, incurs this mischief, 
that he will scarce be able to get any one to believe him 
again, as long as he lives. 



CHAPTER VI. 



VOETRT ; SELECTED FROM ^^ ORIOIKAL POEXB lOR XKI 

MINDS." 



SECTION I. 

The Idle Boy. 

1. Thomas was an idle lad, 

And lounged about "Sdl day ; 
And though he many a lesson had, 
He miiided naught but play. 

2« He only cared for top or ball, 
Or marbles, hoop, and kite ; 
But as for learning, that was all 
Neglected by him quite. 

3. In Yain his mother^s kind advice. 

In vain his master^s care, 
He followed er'ry idle rice, 
And learnt to curse and swear ! 

4. And think you, when he grew a man, 

He prospered in such ways? 

I^o, — ^wicked courses never can 

Bring good and happy days* 

5» Without a shilling in his purse, 
Or cot to call his own. 
Poor Thomas gjew from bad to worse, 
And hardened as a stone. 

6. And oh, it grieres me much to write 
His melancholy end. 
Then let us leave the dreadful sight, 
And thoughts of pity send. 

7« But may we this important truth 
Observe and ever hold, 
*( All those whohre idle in their youth. 
Will suffer when they're old.^ • 



J* 



SECTION 11. 

The Industrious Bay. 

I» Iir a cottage upon the heath wild, 
^Hiat always was cleanly and nice, 

/ Xired WilUam, a goodiUV^ q\^ 
Who minded Yua ^|^ea\a^ ad^^icA* 



'i. 
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t* Tfe true he lored marbles and kite. 

And spin top, and nine-pins, and bally 
But this I declare with delight, 
His book he loved better than alL 

3. In active and useful employ, 

His youth gaily glided away; 

While rational pleasures and joy 

Attended his steps ev'ry day. 

4. And now let us see him grow up. 

Still cheerfulness dwelt in his mind, 
Contentment yet sweetened his cup, 
For still he was active and kind. 

5. His wife for gay riches ne'er sighed^ 

No princess so happy as she ; 
While William would sit by her side. 
With a sweet smiling babe on his 

6. His garden well loaded with store, 

His cot by the side of a gn^een, 
Where woodbines crept over the door. 
And jessamines peeped in between. 

7. These filled him with honest delight, 

And Rewarded him well for his toil; 
He went to bed cheerful at night, 
And woke in the mom with a smile. 

8. Nor knew he the feelings of dread. 

When infinnity broo^t him to d» ; 
While his grand«chiklren knelt ronHd fan^bedy 
And his dutiful sons closed iiis eye. 

9. O then may I diligent be, 

And as active as ever I can. 
That I may be happy and free. 
Like him when I gprew up a man ! 



SECTION III. 

The jRobiiu 

1. Aw AT, pretty Robin, fly home to your nest. 

To make you my captive I still should like beat^ 
And feal you with worms and with bread s 

Your eyes are so sparkling, your feathers so soft. 

Your little wings flutter so pretty aloft. 
And your breast is all coloured with red. 

2. But then 'twould be criiel to keep you, I know. 
So stretch out your wings, little Robin, and go, 

Fly home to your young ones again ; 
Go, listen again to the notes of your mate, 
And enjoy Ihe green shade in your lonely retreat, 

Secure from the wind and the rain. 

3. But when the leaves fall, and the winter winds blo#» 
And the green fields are covered all over with SDOW^ 

And the clouds in white feathers descend : 
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die ipriiifi are aD ice, and the nndflli 
And tiie loo^ tkaniog icicles drop from the 
Theo; Robin, remember joar friend. 

4. When with cold and with banger qmteperidwd and irnk, 
Come tap at m j window again with joor beak. 

And gladly 111 let yon come in ; 
Ton ihadl fl j to mj bosom, or perch on my thamha. 
Or hop loond the table and pick np the crnmfaBy 

And nerer be hongry again. 



SECTION IV. 

Never play ivith Fire. 

1. Mr prayers I said, I went to bed. 
And soon I fell adeep ; 
But soon I w<Ae, my steqi was bndce, 
I through my curtains peep. 

5. I heard a noise of men and boys. 

The watchman^ rattle too; 
And fire they cry— and then cried I, 
Oh dear, what shall I do ? 

3. A shout so kmd came from the crowd. 

Around, alxwe, below — 
And in the street the neighbours mee^ 
Who would the matter know. 

4. Now down the stairs mn threes and pain, 

Enough to break their bones. 
The fire-men swear, the engines tear, 
And thunder o'er the stones. 

6. The roof and wall, and stairs and aD, 

And rafters tumble in. 
Red flames and blaze, now all amaze, 
And make a dreadful din ! 

6. And horrid screams, when bricks and beams 

Came tumbling on their heads ; 
And some are smashed, and some are dashed : 
Some leap on feather beds. 

7. Some bum, some choak, with fire and smoke ! 

And oh, what was the cause ? 
My heart's dismayed, last nig^ I played 
With Thomas, hghting straws ! 



SECTION V. 

The Fox and the Crow. 

1. The fox and the crow, 

In prose, I well know, 
Many good little gfirls can rehearse ; 

Perhaps it will tell, 

Pratty nearly as well, 
J^ we try the same fah\ft Va-v«cie« 
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2. In a dairy a crow 
Haring' ventured to go, 

Some food for her young- ones to seek, 

Flew up in the trees, 

With a fine piece of cheese, 
Which she joyfully held in her beak. tt' 

3. A fox who lived nigh, 

To the tree saw her fly, • ^ 

And to share in the prize made a vow ! 

For having just dined. 

He for cheese felt inclined. 
So he went and sat under the bough. 

4. She was cunning he knew, 
But so was he too, 

And with flatt'ry adopted his plan ; 

For he knew if she'd speak, 

It must fall from her beak, 
So bowing politely, began : 

6. " 'Tis a very fine day ; 

(Not a word did she say ;) 
The wind, 1 believe, ma'am, is south : 

A fine harvest for peas ;" 

He then looked at the cheese. 
But the crow did not open her mouth. 

6. Sly Reynard, not tired. 
Her plumage admired, - 

" How charming 1 how brilliant its hue!* 

The voice must be fine, 

Of a bird so divine, 
Ah ! let me just hear it — pray do. 

7. " Believe me I long 
To hear a sweet song." 

The silly crow foolishly tries,— 

She scarce gave one squall, 

When the cheese she let fell, 
And the fox ran away with the prize. 

MORAL. 

8. Ye innocent fair. 

Of coxcombs beware. 
To flattery never give ear ; 

Try well each pretence, 
. And keep to plain sense, 
And then you have little to fear. 



SECTION VI. 

The Pig's, 

1. ** Do look at those pigs, as they lay in the stnir* 
Little Richard said to his papa ; 
'* They keep eating longer than ever I 
What nasty fat gluttons they are V* 
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S. ** I lee tfaey are feastin^,^ his fiither replied. 
They eat a g^reat deal, 1 allow : 
But let us remember, before we deride, 
*Tis the nature, my dear, of a sow. 

3. ** Bat when a gpreat boy, such as you, my dear Didc, 

Does nothing but eat all the day, 
And keeps nibbling good things till he makes ^w—^^ ad^ 
What a glutton ! indeed, we may say. 

4. ** When plumcake and sugar for ever he pick% 

And sweetmeats, and comfits, and figs ; 
Pray let him g^t rid of his own nasty tricki, 
And then he may laug^ at the pigs.** 



SECTION VII. 

■ Finery. 

1. In a frock richly trimmed with beautiful lace, 2 

And hair nicely dressed, hanging over her face^ 
Thus decked, Harriet went to the house of a friend, I 

With a large little party the evening to spend. 

S. Ah ! how they will all be delighted, I guess. 
And stare with surprise at my elegant dress ; 
Thus said the vain girl, and her little heart beat. 
Impatient the happy young party to meet 

3. But alas ! they were all too intent on their fun. 
To observe the gay clothes this fine lady had on ; 
And thus all her trouble quite lost its design, 
For they saw she was proud, but forgot she was fine. 

4. rTwas Lucy, though only in simple white clad, 
(Nor trimmings, nor laces, nor jewels slie had) 
Whose cheerful good nature delighted them more. 
Than all the fine garments that Harriet wore. 

5. Tis better to have a sweet smile on one's face, 
Than to wear a rich frock with an elegit lace. 
For the good-natured girl is loved best in the main. 
If her dress is but decent, though ever so plain. 



SECTION Vlil. 

The Vulgar Little Lady. 

1. << But mamma, now,'' said Charlotte, '< pray dooH jtm beliert^ 

That I am better than Jenny, my nurse? 
Only see my red shoes, and the lace on my sleeve : 
Her clothes are a thousand times worse. 

2. *' I ride in a coach, and have nothing to do. 

And the country folks stare at me so ; 
And nobody dares to control me but yon. 
Because Pm a lady you know. 
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S. ^ Then senrants are vulgar, and I am genteel^ 
They Ve creatures that nobody knows, 
.So I'm sure now, mamma, that Pm better a deal, 
Than maids, and such people as those.^ 

4. *' True gentility, Charlotte," her mother replied, 

'' Is confined to no station or place. 
And nothing's so vulgar as folly and pride, 
Though drest in r^ slippers and lace. 

5. '' Not all the fine things that fine ladies pofisess. 

Should teach them the poor to despise, 
For tis in g^ood manners, and not in good dress, 
That the truest gentility lies." 



SECTION IX. 

The last Dying Speech and Confession of poor Puss* 

1. Kind masters and misses, whoever you be, 
Do stop for a moment, and pitty poor me, 
While here on my deathbed I try to relate 
My many misfortunes, and miseries g^at. 

%• My dear mother. Tabby, I've often heard say, 
That I have been a very fine cat in my day; 
But the sorrows in which my whole life has been passed. 
Have spoiled all my beauty, and killed me at last. 

3. Poor thoughtless young thing! if I recollect right, 
I was kittened in March, on a clear frosty night ; 
And before I could see or was half a week old, 
I nearly had perished, the barn was so cold. 

4. But this chiUy spring, I g^t pretty well over. 
And moused in the hay-loft, or played in the clover; 
And when this displeased me, or mousing was stale, 
I used to run i-ound and round, after my taiL 

6. But ah ! my poor tail, and my pretty sleek ears ! 
The farmer's boy cut them all off with his shears ; > 
And little I thought, when I licked them so clean, 
I should be such a figure not fit to be seen. 

6. Some time after this, when my sores were all healed, 
As I laid in the sun, sound asleep, in a field. 
Miss Fanny crept slily, and griping me fast. 
Declared, she had caught the sweet creature at last 

7. Ah ! me, how I struggled my freedom to gain, 
But alas ! all my kicking and scratching were vain ; 
For she held me so tight in her pin-a^fore tyed. 
That before she got home I had like to have died. 

r 8* From this dreadful morning my sorrows arose ; 
Wherever I went I was followed with blowB ; 
Some kicked me for nothing, while quietly sleeping. 
Or flogged me, for daring the pantry to peep in: 

M 
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0. And then the gpreat dog^! I shall nerer forget lum ; 
Hoir many's the time Master Jacky would set him. 
And while I stood terrified, all of a quake. 
Cried '' hey cat ; and seize her boy, give her a shake.* 

10* Sometimes, when so hungry I could not forbear 

Just taking^ a scrap, that I thought they could spare, 
O! what have I suffered with beating and banging. 
Or starved for a fortnight, or threatened with hanging. 

11. But kicking, and beating, and starving, and that, 
IVe borne with a spirit becoming a cat ; 
There was but one thing which I could not snataiii. 
So g^at was my sorrow, so hopeless my pain. 

13. One morning, safe hid in a warm little bed. 
That down in the stable Vd carefully spread. 
Three sweet little kittens as ever you saw, 

I concealed, as I thought, in some trusses of straw. 

Id. I was never so happy, I tliink, nor so proud, 
I mewed to my kittens, and purred out aloud ; 
And thought, with delight, of the merry carousing 
We^d have, when 1 first took them with me a moosiDg. 

14. But how shall I tell you the sorrowful ditty ; 
I'm sure it would melt even Growler to pity ; 
For the very next morning, my darlings I found. 
Lying dead by the horse-pond, all mangled and dromied! 

16. Poor darlings ! I dragged them along to the stable. 
And did all to warm them a mother was able ; 
But alas ! all my licking and mewing were vain, 
And I thought I should ne^er have been happy again. 

16. However, time gave me a little relief. 

And mousing diverted the thoughts of my grief; 
And at last I began to be gay and contented. 
Till one dreadful morning, forever repented. 

17. Miss Fanny was fond of a favourite sparrow. 
And often I longed for a taste of its marrow ; 
So^not having eaten a morsel all day, 

I flew to the bird-cage, and tore it away. 

18. Now tell me, kind friends, was the like ever heard. 
That a cat should be killed for just catching a bird ! 
And Pm sure, not the slightest suspicion I had. 
But that catching a mouse was exactly as bad. 

10. Indeed, I can say with my paw on my heart, 
I would not have acted a mischievous part ; 
But, as dear mother Tabby was often repeating, 
I thought birds and mice were on purpose for eatiiig* 

to. Be this as it may, with the noise of its squeaking, 
Bfiss Fanny came in, while my whiskers were 
And on my poor back with the hot poker flying, 
Sbn gaTB me t]M»e\NnuiM ol ^Vns^l v&.^^fmilp 
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SI. Bnt I feel that mj breathing^ grows shorter apace, 
And cold clammy sweats trickle down from my face i 
I forgive little Famiy this bruise on my sid e 
She stopped, gaye a sigh, and a struggle, and died! 



i!. 



SECTION X. 

The Pond. 

1* Thebe was a round pond, and a pretty pond too, 
About it white daisies and butter-flow^ gi*e^> 
And dark weeping willows, that stooped to the g^undy 
Dipped in their long branches and shaded it round. 

2. A party of ducks to this pond would repair, 
To feast on the green water-weeds that grew there; 
Indeed, the assembly would frequently meet 
To talk o^er affairs in this pleasant retreat 

3. Now the subjects on which they were wont to convene, 
Pm sorry I cannot include in my verse ; 
For though IVe oft listened in hopes of discerning, 
I own ^ a matter that baffles my learning. 

4. One day a young chicken, who lived thereabout, 
Stood watching to see the ducks pass in and out ; 
Now standing tail upwards, now diving below ; 
She thought of all things she should like to do so. 

1^ 5. So this foolish chicken began to declare, 

« IVe really a great mind to venture in there; 
My mother^s oft told me, I must not go nigh. 
But really, for my part, I cannot tell why. 

[ 6. " Ducks have wings and feathers, and so have I too, 
And my feet — ^what's the reason that they will not do ? 
Though my beak is pointed, and their beaks are round, 
Is that any reason that I should be drowned ? 

7. *^ So why should not I swim as well as a duck ; 
Suppose then I venture, and e'en try my luck ; 
For," said she (spite of all that her mother had taught her] 
" Pm really remarkably fond of the water." 

8. So in this poor ignorant animal flew. 

And soon found her dear motheir'^s cautions were true; 
I She splashed, and she dashed, and she turned herself round, 

: And heartily wished herself safe on the g^und. 

i 9. But now, 'twas too late to begin to repent, • 

' The harder she struggled the deeper she went ; 

And when every effort she vainly had tried. 
She slowly sunk down to the bottom and died ! 

10. The ducks, I perceived, began loudly to quack, 

' When they saw the poor fowl floating dead on its back. 
And by their grave looks it was very apparent. 
They discoursed on the sin of not nunding a parent 
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SECTION XI. 

Greedy Richard. 

1. *' I THINK I want some pies this morniDg,'' 
Said Dick, stretching himself and yawning; 

So down he threw his slate and books, ^...4 

And sauntered to the pastry cook's. -^%^ 

2. And there he cast his greedy eyes, 1^ ..% 
Round on the jellies and the pies. 

So to select, with anxious care, / .. 

The very nicest that was there. ' 

3. At last the point was thus decided, 
As his opinion was divided, 
rPwixt pie and jelly, he was loth 
Either to leave, so took them both. 

4. Now Richard never could be pleased 
To eat till hunger was appeased. 
But he'd go on to cram and stuff, 
Long after he had got enough. 

6. ^' I sha'nt take any more," said Dick, 
« Dear me, I feel extremely sick, 

I cannot eat this other bit ; 
I wish I had not tasted it.'' 

6« Then slowly rising from his seat, 

He threw the cheesecake in the street, 
And left the tempting pastry cook's, 
With very discontented looks. 

7. Just then a man with wooden leg f • 
Met Dick, and held his hat to beg ; 

And while he told his mournful case, 
Looked at him with imploring fs|iQe. 

8. Dick wishing to relieve his pain, 

His pockets searched, but searched in vain, 
And so at last he did declare. 
He had not got a farthing there. 

9. The beggar turned, with face of grief, 
And look of patient unbelief, 

While Richard, n#w completely tamed. 
Felt inconceivably ashamed. 

10. " I wish," said he (but wishing's vain,) 
« IM got my money back again. 

And had not spent my last, to pay 
For what I only threw away. 

11. Another time I'll take advice. 

And not buy things because tibey're nice, 

But rather save my little store 

To give poor folks, who want it more* 
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SECTION XIL 

Dirty JacL 

1* There was one little Jack, 
Not rery long back, 

And tis said, to his lasting di^^rac^ 
That he nerer was seen 
With his hands at all clean. 

Nor yet ever clean was his face. 

2. His friends were much hurt 
To see so much dirt, 

And often and well did they scoiir; 
But all was in rain, 
He was dirty again 

Before they had done it an hour* 

3. When to wash he was sent, 
He reluctantly went, 

With water to splash himself o%r, 
But he left the black streaks 
All over his cheeks, 

And made them look worse than before. 

4. The pigs in the dirt 
Could not be more expert 

Than he was, at grubbing about; 
And people hare thought 
This gentleman ought, 

To be made with four legs and a snout. 

6. The idle and bad 
May, like to this lad. 

Be dirty, and black, to be sare ; 
But good boys are seen 
To be decent and clean, 

Although they are ever so poor. 



SECTION XIII. 

Reading. 

1. ** And so you do not like to spell, 
Mary, my dear ; O very well : 
'Tis dull and troublesome, yon eay. 
And you had rather be at play. 

2. <' Then bring me all your books again. 
Nay, Mary, why do you complain? 
For as you do not choose to read, 
You shall not have your books, indeed. 

3. '' So as you wish to be a dunce. 
Pray go and fetch me them at once ; 
For as you will not loam to spell, 
rris vain to think of reading weO. 

M 2 
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4. " Now donH you think you'll blush to owiiy 
When you become a woman groi^n, 
Without one good excuse to plead, 
That you have never learnt to read." 

6. ^' O dear mamma," (said Mary then) 
" Do let me have my books again, 
Pll not fret any more indeed, 
If you will let me learn to read." 



SECTION XIV. 

The Good-natured Girls. 

1. Two good little girls, Marianne and Maria, 
As happily lived as good girk could desire ; 
And tiiough they were neither grave, sullen, nor raute, 
They seldom or never were heard to dispute. 

5. If one wants a thing that the other could get. 
They don't go to scratching and fighting for it ; 
But each one is willing to give up her right. 

For they'd rather have nothing than quarrel and fight. 

3. If one of them happens to have'somethiog nice, 
Directly she offers her sister a slice ; 
And not like to some greedy children I've known, 
Who would g^ in a corner and eat it alone. 

4.. When papa or mamma had a job to be done. 
These g^ood Uttle girls would immediately run. 
And not stand disputing to which it belonged. 
And grumble and fret, and declare they were wronged. 

6. Whatever occurred, in their work or their play ; 
They were willing to yield and give up their own way. 
Then let us all try their example to mind. 

And always, like them^ to be obliging and kind. 



SECTION XV. 

Dialogue. — The Cow and the Ass. 

1. Hard by a green meadow a stream used to flow, 
So clear one might see the white pebbles below ; 
To this cooling stream the warm cattle would stray* 
To stand in the shade on a hot summer's day. 

2. A cow quite oppressed with the heat of the sun. 
Came here to refresh as she often had done ; 
And standing stock still, leaning over the stream, 
Was miiBUi^) ipjsrfaaps, or perfiaps she might dream. 

3« But 8000 a brown ass, of respectable look, 
Came trotting up also, to taste of Vbe brook, 
AwJi fQ nibble a ie9f oC the dai%\» axkd ^;t^« *. 

ird^e do?'' said the cow^ **\mw? d^e ^^^ wa^'Qafe 
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4. ** Take a seat,^ cried the cow, gently waying her hand^ 

** By no means, dear itiadam," said be, ^' While you stand ;** 

Then stooping to drink, with a complaisant bow, 

*< Ma'am your health," said the ass, — '* thank you air,^ said the cow. 

5. When a few of these compliments more had been past, 
They laid themselves down on the herbage at last, 
And waiting politely (as gentlemen must] 

The ass held his tongue, that the cow might speak first 

6. Then with a deep sigh, she directly began, 

" DonH you think, Mr. Ass, we are injured by man? 
rris a subject that lajs with a weight on my mind; 
We certainly are much oppressed bvmafikind. ^ 

7t '* ^* Now what is the reason ? 11 see ^ne s^all,) . 
^ 'That I always must go wh^n Suke. chooser to cal^ 

Whatever Pm doing (His certainly hard) 

At once I must g^ to be milked in the yard. 

8. " IVe no will of my own, but must do as they please. 
And g^ve them my milk to make butter and cheese; 
I've often a vast mind to knock down tlie pail, 

Or give Suke a box on the ears with my tail." 

9. " But, ma'am," said the ass, " not presuming to teacb— 

dear, I beg pardon, — pray finish your speech ; 

1 thought you had done, ma'am, indeed," (said the swain) 
'^ Go on, and I'll not interrupt you again." 

10. " Why, sir, I was only going to ol)serve, 

I'm resolved, that these tyrants no longer I'll serre ; 

But leave them for ever to do as they please. 

And look somewhere else for their butter and cheese." 

lf\ Ass waited a moment,^to see if she'd done, 
' And then, " not presuming to teach," — he beg^n— • 
^* With submission, dear madam, to your better wit, 
I own I am not quite convinced by it yet. 

12. " That you're of great service to them is quite true, 
But surely they are of some service to you; 

'TIS their nice green meadows in which you regale, 
They' feed you in winter when grass and weeds faiL 

13. " 'Tis under their shelter yon snugly repose, 

When without it, dear ma'am, you perhaps might be finoca* 
For my own part, I know I receive much from man. 
And for him, in return, I do all that I can." 

1 4. The cow upon this cast her eyes on the grass, 
Not pleased at thus being reproved by ^ii ass ; 
Yet, thought she, I'm determined I'll benefit hj% 
For I really believe that the fellow is right 

Jim. 

•^ ■> e 
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SECTION XVL 

Tit for Tat. 

1« Tit for tat is a yery bad word, 
As frequently people apply it ; 
It means, as Pve usually heaurd, 

They intend to revenge themselves by it 
There is but one place where it^ proper aod pat. 
And there, I permit them, to say, *' tit foar taL'' 

fL PoorJDobbin tha^tpils witk-his load. 
Or ^^ops with ma%|ter or man, 
DonH las^ him s^fast oa the road» /^ 

You s^ he dop all tmt he cj^n ; *^ 

How long has he served you? do recollect that, 
And trSat him with kindness ; 'tis but ^' tit far tat.* 

3. Poor Brindle, that lashes her tail, 

And trudges home morning and night, 
Till Dolly appears with her pail. 
To milk out the fluid so white ; 
Don't kick her poor haunches, or beat her, or that. 
To be kind to poor Brindle is but '' tit for tat«* 

4^ Gray Donkey, the sturdy old ass. 

That jogs with his panniers so wide. 
And wants but a mouthful of grass. 
Or perhaps, a green thistle beside: 
DonH load him so heavy, he canH carry that ; 
Poor Donkey, I'm sure they forget " tit for tat" 

5. Thei'e's honest old Tray in the yard, j 

What courage and zeal has he shown ; *! 

•Twould surely be cruelly hard. 

Not to cast the poor fellow a bone. 
How fiercely he barks at the robbers, and that, 
I'm sure, that to starve him, is not ** tit for taf 

6. Poor Puss that runs mewing about, • 

Her white belly sweeping the ground ; » 

The mother abused and kicked out. 

And her innocent little ones drowned ; 
Whenever she catches the mischievous rat. 
Be kind to poor Pussy, 'tis but " tit for tat" 

7. Whatever shows kindness to us, 

With kindness wr v^ught to repay ; 
Brindle, Donke}^, 'ii^y^ Dobbin, and Puss, 

And every thing else in its way. 
In cases like these, it is proper and pat, 
To make use of this mazim^and say, ** tit for tat* 
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SECTION XVII. 

Contented John. 

1. Om honest John Tomkins, a hedger and ditcher. 
Although he was poor, did not sigh to be richer ; 
For all such vain wishes to him were prerentedy 
By a fortunate habit of being contented. 

2. Though cold was the weather, or dear was the food, 
John never was found in a murmuring mood ; 

For this he was constantly heard to declare. 

What he could not prevent he would cheerfully bear* 

3. For why should I grumble and murmur, he said ; 
If I cannot get meat, I can surely get bread ; 

And though fretting may make my calamities d^per^ 
It never can cause bread and cheese to be cheaper. 

4. If John was afflicted with sickness or pain, 

He wished himself better, but did not complain ; 

Nor lie down to fret, in despondence and sorrow, , 

But said — that he hoped to be better to-morrow. 

5. If any one wronged liim, or treated him ill, 
Why John was good-natured and sociable still; 
For he said — that revenging the injury done, 

Would be making two rogues, when tiiere need be but one* 

6. Ajid thus honest John, though his station was humble, 
Passed through this sad world without even a gprumble ; 
And I wish that some folks, who are g^reater and richer. 
Would copy John Tomkins, the hedger and ditcher. 

Jajtb* 



SECTION XVIII. 

The way to be Happy. 

1. How pleasant it is, at the end of the day. 

No follies to have to repent. 
But reflect on the past, and be able to say. 
That my time has been properly spent 

2. When IVe done all my business with patience and cam, 

And been good, and obliging, and kind, 
I lay on my pillow, and sleep away there. 
With a happy and peaceable mind. 

3.' But instead of all this, if it mtist be confest. 
That I careless and idle have been ; 
I lay down as usual and go to my res^ 
But feel discontented within. 

4. Then, as I donH like all the trouble IVe had, 
In future I'll try to prevent it ; 
For I never am naughty without being sad. 
Or good — ^without being contented. 
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SECTION XIX. 

The Village Green. 

1. On tbe cheerAil Village Green, 

Scattered round with houses neat. 
All the boys and girls are seen, 
Playing there with busy feet. 

5. Now they frolic, hand in hand, 

Making many a merry chain ; 

Then they form a warlike band. 

Marching o'er the level plain. 

3. Then ascends the worsted ball ; 

High it rises in the air ; 
Or against the cottage wall, 
Up^md down it bounces there. 

4. Or the hoop, with even pace, 

Runs before the merry crowd ; 
Joy is seen in every face ; 
Joy is heard in clamours loud. 

6. F«r, among the rich and gay. 

Fine, and g^rand, and decked in laces, 
None appears more glad than they. 
With happier hearts, or happier &ces. 

ft Then contented with my state. 
Let me envy not the g^eat ; 
Since true pleasure may be seen 
On a cheerful Village Green. 



THE END. 
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SECTION XIX. 

The Village Green. 

1. On the ebeerful Village Green, 

Scattered round with houses neat. 
All the boys and g^rls are seen, 
Playing there with busy feet. 

5. Now they frolic, hand in hand. 

Making many a merry chain ; 

Then they form a warlike band. 

Marching o^er the level plain. 

3. Then ascends the worsted ball ; 

High it rises in the air ; 
Or against the cottage wall, 
Up4Lnd down it bounces there. 

4. Or the hoop, with even pace, 

Runs before the merry crowd ; 
Joy is seen in every face ; 
Joy is heard in clamours loud. 

6. Far, among the rich and gay, 

Fine, and £jand, and decked in laces, 
None appears more glad than they, 
With happier hearts, or happier feces. 

& Then contented with my state, 
Let me envy not the great ; 
Since true pleasure may be seen 
On a cheerful Village Green. 



THE END. 
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